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IMPERFECT SETS 


Recognizing the importance of periodical literature in modern 
libraries, The Boston Book Company established its Library Depart- 
ment with the idea that a definite service could be rendered over- 
worked librarians by an intelligent effort to supply them with sets of 
Periodicals and Society Transactions ézb/zographically complete and ‘ma- 
tertally perfect. 

Under the old method, librarians were forced to buy such sets or 
parts of sets as appeared on booksellers’ catalogues, or were privately 
offered to them, taking their chances as to the completeness or per- 
fectness of the sets. Before the publication of ‘“ Poole’s Index,” the 
shortcomings of such a mode of purchase were not apparent, because 
the deficiencies in sets so bought were not brought to special notice; but 
in these days of thorough indexing, the constant showing up of tanta- 
lizing defects, obliges the conscientious librarian to assume the labor of 
collation, and the subsequent vexatious time and money cost involved 
in trying to make the defects good. 

It is exactly this burdensome and wasteful labor which The Boston 
Book Co. has endeavored to save librarians, by supplying only sets 
which have passed through the hands of a conscientious and carefully 
trained staff of collators. 

We find, however, that some librarians still prefer to buy sets by 
the old method, and to such librarians we wish to make it known that, 
while we consider our method the economical and preferable one to 
libraries in the end, we are entirely willing to sell uncollated sets tc 
such as prefer to buy them. 

We have always a great many uncollated sets on hand (because 
conscientious collation is a tedious and time-consuming work) and we 
can offer them as cheaply as any other dealers. In such cases we will 
make an offer of the volumes actually on hand, but will not undertake 
that every page, title page, index, supplement, appendix, plate, or map, 
is supplied, as we do ordinarily. 

The Boston Book Company only asks that a fair comparison 
of price and quality be made, and is perfectly willing to sell to libra- 
rians on any method they may prefer. 


REMAINDER STOCK OF POOLE SETS 


We have bound up for libraries a few sets of two periodicals that are to be 
included in the next supplement to “ Poole’s Index,” viz.: “THe Law Quar- 
TERLY Review,” of London, 12 vols., cloth, $30.00 (regular price in law sheep, 
$48.00, net); and “THE JuRIDICAL Review,” of Edinburgh, 7 vols.; cloth, $24.50 
(regular price in law sheep, $33.25, ne?). 

This special price for cloth sets applies only to our stock now on hand. 

These two sets are recommended to the attention of librarians of General 
Libraries. Sample numbers will be sent on application. 


The Boston Book Company 


ae ope gin C. SOULE, Pres.) 15% Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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*The Selection of Fiction for a Small 
Library — 
Agnes Van Valkenburgh 
(Milwaukee public library) 


Of all the problems which confront 
the newly appointed librarian, the se- 
lection of works of fiction is one of 
the most perplexing. 

In each community is the scholar who 
thinks that all fiction should be ex- 
cluded from your shelves, only solid 
reading for the immortal mind should 
be placed before old and young, that 
they may grow in knowledge, forget- 
ting that we have an eternity in which 
to grow wise. 

Then there is the crank who thinks 
because fiction is a work of the im- 
agination, to read it is to encourage ly- 
ing. In the beautiful works of nature 
and the masterpieces of truthful litera- 
ture there is enough to read without fill- 
ing the mind with stories which have no 
foundation in fact, yet it never occurs 
to him to think how many true things 
there are which are not spoken of, and 
which he would be very loath to offer 
to a friend to read. 

There is the man (always a man) who 
wants nothing put in the library but 
Dickens and Thackeray, as there are no 
good novelists but these, and what is 
the use in spending your money for any- 
thing but the best? 

If you escape these, there is the wo- 
man (always a woman) who wants noth- 
ing but fiction; of that, only the very 


*Read before the Wisconsin state library associa- 
tion, February 23, 1897. 
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latest, and the more it is condemned the 
more she wants it. 

Happy is the librarian who has not 
a representative of one of these classes 
on her board; if she has, prayer and 
fasting are of no avail, and she must 
set herself tactfully to their education 
by bringing them to state conventions, 
etc., where they will hear these things 
discussed and get good to their souls. 

The one thing 2 newly organized li- 
brary must have is popularity, for on 
that depends its support. The princi- 
pal thing the average person wants at 
a library is fiction, therefore get fiction. 
You may have never so good aselection 
of theology and history, but if you can- 
not supply the demand for a good story, 
the interest will dwindle and die; so get 
novels and plenty of them. 

It is impossible to make a hard and 
fast rule about the selection, as so many 
things enter into the problem. Atown 
newly started, with a population half 
foreigners, would want a very different 
class of books from a college town; but 
this one thing you must do: study the 
people and get what they will read. 

Perchance your public may in time 
be trained to want only the best, but in. 
the beginning they must be taken as. 
they are; and if they are still in the 
state where E. P. Roe fills them with 
joy, let them have Roe until you can 
gradually educate them through Mrs 
Barr, Crawford and Howells to Henry 
James, the acme of fine style and stupid 
story. 

The greatest help in the selection of 
books for a library just starting, is the 
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list compiled by our friend Mr Hutch- 
ins, and published by the Wisconsin 
library commission. This is most ex- 
cellent, for it includes no dull books, 
and gives prices and best editions, so 
that you may not be at the mercy of an 
unscrupulous bookseller who wants to 
get rid of old stock at the highest mar- 
ket price. 

Next to this is the A. L. A. catalog 
of 5,000 best books, selected for the 
model library at the World’s fair. This 
may be obtained free of charge from the 
Commissioner of education at Washing- 
ton. A very helpful list is the List of 
books for girls and women, for sale by 
the Library Bureau, which gives good 
critical notices of 250 English and 
American novelists and their principal 
works. 

Do not think it necessary to buy sets 
of anything; very few authors write so 
uniformly well that all their books are 
equally desirable. Get two or three of 
the best, and if the others are called for, 
get them as the demand warrants. 

After the library is fairly started and 
has demonstrated its right to be, the 
fiction question becomes more compli- 
cated; for from the thousands of books 
coming annually from the press, what 
shall we choose? To answer this ques- 
tion it is necessary for the librarian to 
have some helps, that she may know 
what is worth buying. 

Among the trade journals, first comes 
The Publishers’ weekly, which contains 
short notes on nearly all the new books. 
Next are the literary journals, The Crit- 
ic, Dial, Literary News, and Bookman; 
allare good. The Nationand The Out- 
look have reliable notices. To the li- 
brarian who wants to keep abreast of 
the times and has not much money, is 
recommended The Book News, which 
is published monthly by John Wana- 
maker, of Philadelphia, at 50 cents a 
year. This has very good criticisms and 
is unprejudiced, as it is not intended to 
advertise the books of any one pub- 
lisher. It is well to read the weekly re- 
views of new books in the newspapers, 
‘but it does not do to rely on these en- 
tirely. 
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Most publishers issue monthly lists 
of their own books or such as they will 
supply, and are glad to send these to 
any library uponapplication. Itisavery 
good idea to encourage your patrons to 
ask for such books as they want, sub- 
ject always to the action of the book 
committee of your board, which is your 
easiest means of escape in case of an 
important patron and an undesirable 
book. 

I donot think that Mr Emerson could 
have had us in mind when he said, Buy 
no book which is not a year old. Per- 
chance the book which is exciting talk 
today may not please the fickle fancy 
of the public tomorrow; but while it is 
talked about, have at least one copy, 
unless it is bad either morally or froma 
literary point of view. If on opening a 
book at random you read that Angelina 
leaned on her alabaster hand and gazed 
soulfully into the midnight orbs of her 
adoring Edward, it is safe to conclude 
that you do not want it. The question 
of immorality in books is a very trying 
one in this age of the sex novel. 

The small library must circulate each 
book many times to supply the demand, 
so a bad book in such a place will be 
read by more people, and so do more 
harm than in a large one; therefore it is 
perhaps better to err on the side of 
being too careful about putting a doubt- 
ful novel on your shelves. 

There is one mistake which many li- 
brarians make, in only buying books once 
ortwicea year. Usually some artange- 
ment can be made by means of which 
a small sum of money may be left in 
the librarian’s hands to buy such books 
as may be much desired between times. 

A small bookseller once wrote to a 
library, wishing them to send him a list 
of all the books they would buy for the 
coming year, as he wished to bid on 
them. That is just about as reasonable 
as to expect a librarian to supply the 
demand for current fiction, when books 
are bought only at long intervals. 

If you can afford to take an extra 
copy or two of the leading magazines 
for circulation, these, bound promptly, 

















help out the fiction wants and are much 
appreciated by the public. 

Above all things do not be afraid of 
increasing your fiction circulation. It 
is difficult to understand why it is not 
just as legitimate to read for entertain- 
ment and amusement as for informa- 
tion. If a truthful list of the books 
read during the past year by this 
learned and distinguished company 
were made, would not more than 60 
per cent be fiction? Why, then, should 
we object to having other people do 
what we do ourselves? 

So let us give them stories, as good 
ones as we can get them to read to be 
sure, but something so interesting that 
they can for the time being forget 
their work and their worry and live in 
the blessed world of the imagination. 





In the Century for March, A. R. 
Spofford, the librarian of congress, de- 
scribes the Nation’s new library. W. 
A. Coffin, the eminent artist and critic, 
of New York, follows with a richly il- 
lustrated article setting forth the deco- 
rations of the library. Both articles 
appeal not only to librarians but to the 
whole reading public. 

The same number of the Century 
contains The art of large giving, in 
which George Iles, of New York, de- 
votes a page to large gifts for public li- 
braries. He does not, we observe, omit 
to avail himself of his opportunity to 
say a word for The expert appraisal of 
literature. 


One of the most helpful things which 
new librarians can use in their work 
is a pamphlet gotten up by Helen L. 
Coffin, of the Aurora (Ill) public li- 
brary. It has a copiously annotated 
list of the juvenile fiction in the Aurora 
public library. The comments are 
‘bright, to the point, and just. Each 
class is prefaced by a few crisp, telling 
sentences on the books which follow, 
each of which is again analyzed in the 
list The arrangement and typographi- 
cal work are good, and the idea of the 
pamphlet is an important one and well 
carried out. 


Reading Rooms for Children 
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Reading Rooms for Children 


In answer to a letter sent out to the 
libraries reported to us as having sepa- 
rate rooms for children, the following 
reports have been received. The let- 
ters answer definitely any question as 
to the value of such arrangements: 


Boston—The children’s room in the 
Boston public library was opened nearly 
two years since. It now contains be- 
tween five and six thousand volumes. 
lf use of the books is a criterion, there 
is no question that the experiment has 
proved a success. 

The open shelves make the room 
popular with grown people as well as 
with children. The effect of this priv- 
ilege seems to be to lead both the old 
and the young of the classes not inter- 
ested in any study to spend idle time 
with wholesome books. With the chil- 
dren it also leads to their consulting 
other than the regular text-books in 
their school work. 

I inclose a copy of the list of juve- 
nile books. It is intended to increase 
this list until it numbers about 2,000 
titles. The number of copies of any 
one book is not limited. 

GERTRUDE P, SHEFFIELD, 
Assistant in charge. 


Brookline, Mass.—The room was first 
opened some years ago, when Miss 
Bean was librarian. Last summer it 
was doubled in size. We have added 
more books and pictures, and aim to 
make it a pleasant place where children 
may gather during cold and unpleasant 
weather. There is not quite the per- 
sonal work that a larger staff would en- 
able us to do, but the children have ac- 
cess to the books, and no record is kept 
of the use made of them by the boys 
and girls. Such a room keeps the chil- 
dren away from older people —a good 
and a bad result. 

C. K. Botton, Librarian. 


Brooklyn—The children’s room of the 
Pratt Institute free library was opened 
June 1, 1896. During the summer 
months the room was open from 9 a. 
m.to6p.m. Beginning with the first 
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of October the hours of opening were 
extended to 8:30 p. m., this arrange- 
ment to last until May I. 

Eleven thousand children have signed 
the register since the first of June. 
About 140 books have been circulated 
daily, while on Saturdays the circulation 
has approached 300. 

The work in the main library has been 
very appreciably lessened by the re- 
moval of the children, and the chil- 
dren themselves find the changea happy 
one. 

Open shelves (to which the children 
have access at all hours) have done 
more than anything else toward secut- 
ing contented minds and subduing ani- 
mal spirits. 

The children have been allowed to 

help in the work of the room in many 
ways, such as revising the shelving, 
putting up books, occasional mending, 
and the like. Several expedients have 
been tried with a view to interesting 
those who come in the evening, there 
being no circulation after six p. m. 
With a small number, the cutting out 
and pasting of pictures have proved 
most effective. 
- Just before Christmas a_ bulletin 
board was put up. The Christmas and 
New Year festival pictures gave place 
to Lincoln and Washington, and it is 
our plan to display fresh groups of pic- 
tures at brief intervals. Each group 
will be so arranged as to present some 
one subject, illustrating perhapsa period 
in history, in life, or in literature. 

With each set of pictures will be 
posted a list of books or articles to be 
had inthe library upon the subject pre- 
sented. 

As the assistant comes into closer 
acquaintance with the children, there 
is manifested an increased desire on 
their part to be helped in the selection 
of books. Several boys who, having 
lately reached the age of 14 years, have 
been transferred to the main library, 
frequently come back to the children’s 
room for suggestions. 

It is too soon, as yet, to measure re- 
sults, but in personal appearance and 
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in their bearing there has been a marked 
improvement among the children. 
Some notes relating to individual 
children, their nationality, character- 
istics and tendencies, brief comments 
on the books they have read, etc., have 
been taken. Such notes, if they are to 
have value, must be the gradual out- 
growth of experience, close observa- 
tion, and comparison. 
ANNIE CARROLL Moore, 
Assistant in charge. 


Buffalo—The children’s reading room 
was opened June 29, 1896. It is a 
reading room only, from which books 
are not drawn for home use. Open from 
ga.m.to6 p.m. Saturdays, from 2 to 
6 p. m. Sundays, and from 2:45 to 6 
p. m. on other days. 

In something less than eight months 
the attendance on school days has come 
to average 140, the attendance on Sun- 
days 280, and on Saturdays 482. The 
highest number in one day is 762. 

These children are almost all from 
the poorer classes, some of them, it 
would seem, from the very poorest. 
They come to a large, sunny room 
where they find themselves at liberty to 
select books from the cases; or, if they 
prefer, to put together dissected maps, 
always talking as much as they please. 
Some of them stay half an hour and 
some spend the whole Saturday, going 
home for an hour or so at noon. 

They are under so little restraint that 
there is much opportunity for the dis- 
play of character, and it is here that 
the effect of the room is apparent. 
Many children have come very regu- 
larly since its opening, and in not a 
few of these a very marked improve- 
mént.is apparent. The lesson hardest 
for them to learn is the proper handling 
of books; and this, considering their 
homes, is not surprising. 

Our visitors range in age from 4 years 
to160r17. Anumberofthe most regular 
attendants, who come almost daily, are 
under 8 years and unabletoread. Their 
pleasure lies in picture booksand in being 
read to. They look and listen with 
more intelligence than many of their 
older brothers and sisters display. 
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Picture scrapbooks which are made 
by the children for the children are 
much enjoyed, both in process of con- 
struction and when completed. The 
thirst for pictures cannot be satisfied, 
and after some study of the works of 
art which they are wont to pore over in 
newspapers, it seems advisable that 
libraries should do everything possible 
to put better pictures in their way. 


Cambridge, Mass.— Our reading room 
for children has proved itself very use- 
ful. This room has an outside entrance 
of its own, so that the coming and 
going of the children need not disturb 
people in the other rooms of the library. 
We admit very young children, many 
of whom cannot read, and we provide 
picture books and scrapbooks for their 
amusement. The children’s room is 
often overcrowded, and we could make 
use of much more space than we are 
at present able to devote to this pur- 
pose. Eventually, when we can enlarge 
the room, I hope to place in it all our 
juvenile books, including those for out- 
side circulation as well as those for use 
in the building. 

As to the effect of this room on the 
children, I can only say that they use 
the room constantly and apparently en- 
joy it. And had we but one reading 
room it would be impossible to admit 
many of the children who now come to 
the library constantly, without causing 
serious discomfort to other people. 

W: L. R. Girrorp, Librarian. 


Circleville, O.—A large proportion (per- 
haps half) of the books drawn are taken 
by children. Until lately no especial 
care had been taken of their reading. 
The fact that the child is father to the 
man is demonstrated more fully in the 
library than in any other place, for once 
get the children into the right path, the 
adult portion of the community will 
soon give little trouble. 

Our town has had a library since 
1869, but there has been more real 
progress made since 1892 than was 
made in all the years that preceded it. 
Formerly our library was the place 
whence the reading (?) public might 
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draw inspiration in the shape of novels 
of the Duchess type—the place where 
he who sought something deeper might 
find what he wished, provided he had 
mind and time sufficient to carry him 
through the 10 volumes of Bancroft’s 
United States or Guizot’s History of 
civilization. If he had reference work 
to do he was referred toa twenty-year- 
old copy of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and if he failed to findtherein what 
he sought he usually did without. 
Books were bought occasionally— 
sometimes as often as once a year. 
But in 1892 our library arose from the 
ashes. The books were rearranged; 
a new and very satisfactory system was 
instituted at the delivery desk. We 
added more periodicals to our list, 
began to be more careful of the preser- 
vation and binding of the magazines. 
Our reference library was enlarged 
and improved and to it were added 
many valuable and up-to-date books. 
Our library is represented in both the 
A. L. A. and the O. L. A., and last, 
but by no means least, we feel that 
we could not get along without Pus- 
Lic LiBRARIEs and the Library Journal. 

In 1892 the reign of. the children be- 
gan, and is constantly increasing and 
improving. The 400 books of that 
period have increased to about 2,500, 
and have increased in quality to evena 
greater degree. This fact is due partly 
to the introduction of the Ohio Pupil’s 
reading course into our schools, and 
partly to the interest the board of di- 
rectors take in the matter, as is shown 
by their hearty response to the needs. 
Much credit is due also to Prof. M. H. 
Lewis, the chairman of our book com- 
mittee. 

When the consent of the board 
was obtained to placing the Reading- 
course books in the library, Mr Lewis 
made out, in addition to those con- 
tained in the circular, a special list of 
books suitable as supplementary read- 
ing. 

I cataloged from these lists and also 
arranged the case from them, from the 
lowest shelf (marked Ist year, D pri- 
mary) on up through the list, the top 
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shelf, divided, holding books for second 
and third years, high school. We did 
not buy so many supplementary books 
forthe higher grades as for the lower, 
as it was felt that older pupils could find 
more in the general library suited to 
their needs. Teachers of our parochial 
as well as our public schools have these 
privileges. 

Quite an improvement has _ been 
made in the children’s general reading. 
A number of reference books were 
added for their especial benefit. More 
than half of our reference work is done 
by children. 

Three monthsagoI placed in the ref- 
erence room a case to which children 
might have free access. Intothis I gath- 
ered the best books in the juvenile line— 
Boy Travellers, Zig-zag Journeys, the 
Abbotts’ histories, E. S. Brook’s and 
Sidney Lanier’s stories of histoty and 
chivalry, Selections from the Youth’s 
Companion, Miss Yonge’s, Eggleston’s, 
and Butterworth’s excellent young peo- 
ple’s histories of countries and of great 
men, Arabella Buckley’s books of sci- 
ence, and dozens of others by good 
authors. Among these I placed Miss 
Alcott’s, Henty’s, and several other 
writers’ stories. A full set of St. Nicho- 
las magazines was added to our " chil- 
dren’s department. 

Some of the children who have not 
been accustomed to use any part of the 
library but the delivery desk are timid 
about venturing back into the reference 
room; it takes an endless amount of en- 
couragement to get them to use the 
case. For these reasons I hope to have 
a low case placed in the hall, through 
which they pass to reach the delivery 
desk. Here, I think, some of the chil- 
dren would feel freer to examine the 
books, and the free access case would 
be of greater benefit to them. 

But my greatest wish now is to havea 
separate department for children, where 
I can carry on their work apart from 
the rest of the library, and where we 
could have pictures, scrapbooks, and 
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other interesting things. Once started, 
I know it will be a success. 
May Lowe, 
Librarian in Charge. 


Cleveland—The ideal children’s room 
is a question of the future with us. We 
are doing the best we can in our pres- 
ent crowded quarters, and looking ea- 
gerly forward to a new library building 
and room to carry out our many plans. 

Now we have an alcove with scarce 
shelf room for our juvenile fiction, fairy 
tales, and children’s magazines. We 
keep one large case for miscellaneous 
books, and a table for a collection each 
week on some special subject. We 
have taken manual training, boat build- 
ing, cooking and needlework, the lives 
of great men, and stories in natural his- 
tory. Onecold stormy week we inter- 
ested the little people in the children of 
the North and Esquimau land, and for 
another week our subject was Lincoln. 
We advertise these collections on a 
large blackboard in the alcove and try 
to make our bulletins attractive and al- 
luring with colored crayon illustrations. 
We invite the children through the 
schools and the boys’ clubs, meeting 
them personally when possible. We 
are loaning books to the boys’ clubs 
and settlements, just as we loan them to 
the schools. 

If we cannot get the children to the 
books we send the books to them. 

The Christmas holiday week was 
especially devoted to the young people. 
At the beginning of the week it was, 
What can we do for the children? later, 
What can we do with them all? 

The result of our efforts has been 
very gratifying. The issue of juvenile 
fiction .has been gradually decreasing, 
while there has been more than a cor- 
responding increase in history, travel, 
natural science, and biography. We 
find the children very ready to take 
suggestions and it is a delight to serve 
the little patrons of the Cleveland pub- 
lic library. Erri£ A. Power. 

[ We wish it was possible to give the 
samples of blackboard illustrations 
which Miss Power sent us. They can’t 
fail to attract the children —Ep. | 
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Denver—Our public libraryhas a small 
children’s room entirely separate from 
the rest of the library, and opening 
out of the delivery room. In this 
room there belong about six thou- 
sand volumes of young folks’ books, 
ranging all the way from picture books 
to story books for grown-up boys and 
girls, and from the nursery tales of 
Mother Goose through all departments 
of knowledge to books on science, eth- 
ics, etc. Children have free access to 
these books. No attendant is in the 
room to watch them. One goes in oc- 
casionally to point out the method of 
arrangement and give advice and en- 
courage the timid. More personal super- 
vision of this kind would be given if 
there were funds to pay for it. Children 
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lic library they respond to the trust 
and take good care of the property 
placed in their hands. 

This one experiment does not, how- 
ever, answer finally some of the objec- 
tions made against a children’s depart- 
ment in a public library. It is possible 
that it would be better for them were 
their books placed side by side with 
books for adults and scattered through 
the general library. Such an arrange- 
ment would lead young folks in many 
cases to make the acquaintance of 
books avowedly for older people, but 
really very well adapted to children. In 
a large library, with plenty of room for 
readers and borrowers and visitors, 
and plenty of attendants to keep books 
in order and to repress the occasional 




















_ Floor plan of delivery room and children’s room. 


go into the room, select such books as 
they wish, carry them out—to and across 
the delivery room to the counter to 
have record made of them before they 
are taken away. During a recent eight- 
een months about 80,000v. were lent 
out of this room, and during the same 
period of time there were in the room, 
at a moderate estimate, 150,000 visitors, 
book borrowers and others. At the 
end of this eighteen months a checking 
over of the books showed that about 
100v. only were unaccounted for. Of 
these 100v. probably the larger part 
were taken away on some misunder- 
standing, many of them no doubt by 
teachers and other adults. This seems 
to demonstrate, for one town at least, 
that if children are trusted in the pub- 


over-excitability of the juvenile visitor, 
it would be perhaps wise to give the 
young folks no special privileges, but 
all general privileges. On the other 
hand, it is highly probable that the in- 
creased freedom and the sense of own- 
ership which the boys and girls get in 
a special department of their own are 
beneficial things, add to the interest of 
the library, and increase the care taken 
of the books. 

In the Denver library all children, 
at any time for good reason, and at all 
except the busiest times, whether they 
have good reason or not, are admitted, 
just as are adults, to all parts of the 
library. The experience of this library 
would lead to the conclusion that if the 
children’s room were supplemented by 
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a reading-room furnished with illus- 
trated papers and general periodical 
juvenile literature, and if it were large 
enough to accommodate easily all who 
wish to come, the number of the 
younger children who would then care 
to go into the general library would be 
very small. 

Still another thing is to be consid- 
ered: as children get older they are 
quite apt to think—and this at fully as 
early an age as they should—that they 
are sufficiently dignified and old enough 
to go to the main library and use its 
books. As soon as they are of this 


opinion, into the main library they go. . 


The special department for young peo- 
ple delays their reading of grown-up 
books only in so far as lack of actual 
daily contact with them may delay it. 

The experience of this library indi- 


cates that if the room for the children . 


is small and they are expected to go 
into it and select their own books, it is 
not necessarily a good thing to have in 
the room an attendant. An attendant, 
unless she had tact of the most perfect 
kind, would necessarily put some re- 
straint upon the children. They would 
become more or less artificial in their 
conduct, and would certainly be in- 
clined to become somewhat deceptive 
in their choice of books. As the dia- 
gram shows, the children’s room in this 
library can be seen to some slight ex- 
tent from behind the delivery counter. 
The attendants have often noticed that 
a child new to the library cannot easily 
comprehend the fact that he has full 
and unrestricted liberty of choice in his 
selection of books. Having got his 
card he walks into the room ina sub- 
dued sort of way and wanders aimlessly 
about for a time with half an eye on the 
people at the counter, as if expecting 
every moment some lover of child- 
hood would rush in and impose upon 
him books which he ought to read but 
does not wish to read. This possible 
objection to an attendant would of 
course not hold were the children’s 
room so large that it could serve both 
as a general reading room for them and 
a book room. In such a case the desk 
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of the attendant could be at such a dis- 
tance that she would seem not to be 
acting as an overseer, but simply as a 
good-natured person willing to give 
assistance if asked. After all, givena 
good selection of books and an attract- 
ive room, and it is difficult to do more 
for the child, in improving his taste and 
in encouraging him in reading, than to 
turn him loose in it. 


Detroit— As the purpose and aim of a 
public library are largely educational, 
it is coming to be felt in all wide-awake 
institutions of this character that 
special efforts should be made to in- 
terest young people and to direct their 
reading, as far as practicable, in proper 
channels. The addition to the building 
gave an opportunity for a room for this 
purpose. It is on the basement or 
ground floor, which is only a foot or so 
below the grade of the lot, and the en- 
trance is at the north end of the build- 
ing, so that. persons visiting this room 
need not necessarily pass through any 
other part of the building. The chil- 
dren’s room is 52 feet long by 33 feet 
wide for about two-thirds of its length, 
and for the remainder about 25 feet 
wide. It is abundantly lighted, well 
ventilated, and is in every respect a 
cheerful and pleasant room. The walls 
have been decorated with framed por- 
traits of famous authors. Across one 
end and a portion of one side is shelv- 
ing of the capacity of about 6,000 
books. These cover all classes of litera- 
ture, but are mainly fiction. All the 
best periodicals for children are kept 
on file, and the bound numbers are on 
the shelves. The children are permit- 
ted to go to the shelves, examine the 
books, and make their own selections. 
Books are drawn out and returned here, 
and thus the main delivery room is re- 
lieved from the great crowds which, in 
former years, had become exceeding- 
ly uncomfortable at times. 

The children themselves appreciate 
the privileges of this department. 
Some efforts are made on the part of 
the library attendants to help young 
persons, or to advise with them in re- 
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spect to their reading, if such help and 
advice are acceptable. Parents and 
teachers frequently come with their 
children or pupils and look over the 
books, with a view to making judicious 
selections. 

No complete record of the use of 
books in the room is possible, for the 
reason that the children get books 
directly from the shelves and return 
them again, and the room attend- 
ants cannot keep track of all that 
goes on. An effort was made, how- 
ever, for one month, to take an ac- 
count of this use of books, as a basis for 
computation. The estimate is that 42,- 
270 books were thus used during the 
seven months since the room was 
opened. A record kept of the books 
drawn out on cards shows the average 
monthly circulation to be 7,929. The 
June circulation was 6,607, the Decem- 
ber circulation 9,373. The following is 
a statement of the number of books of 
each of the several classes drawn out 
for home reading: Bound periodicals, 
1,670; sociology, 154; useful arts, 218; 
literature, 326; travel, 963; fiction, 48,- 
886; religion, 41; science, 229; fine arts, 
667; history, 1,750; biography, 598; to- 
tal, 55,502. H. M. Ut.ey. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The children’s read- 
ing room at the public library is com- 
fortably filled each afternoon after 
school and is very popular with boys 
and girls, who may receive cards for 
drawing books at the age of 8 years. 
Those younger are welcome to come to 
the room to read the books and peri- 
odicals, or to look at the pictures. 

- Two hundred new books, attractive 

both inside and outside, have been 
placed in this library. The room is in 
charge of Sara Elder and Carrie Gould, 
and is open from 12 noon, to 1 o’clock, 
and from 3:45 until 6 o’clock on school 
days. On Saturdays and vacation days, 
with the exception of the legal holi- 
days, the room is open from g o’clock 
until 6. 

Pittsburg—Our children’s room was 
opened Feb. 1, 1896. It is solely a 
reading room, and as such it has been 
a great success. The room frequently 
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overflows. We keep about 300 selected 
volumes free to hand on shelves in the 
room, besides the juvenile periodicals. 
There is very little disorder; the chil- 
dren come to read, and there is no 
noise or confusion. There is no regular 
attendant, but we expect to have two 
very soon. We shall then keep all the 
juvenile books in this room, and issue 
here those for home use. The room 
will be better equipped than the pres- 
ent one, and devoted exclusively to the 
children and their needs. Through 
this we hope to be able to codperate 
with the schools of the city, both pub- 
lic and private, helping the teachers in 
directing their pupils’ reading. 
E. H. ANDERSON. 


A. L. A. Publishing Section 


The circular sent out in December, 
1896, offering to furnish printed cata- 
log cards, to’ be selected by the pur- 
chaser from an advance list of titles, 
has brought so few responses that the 
Publishing Section will not attempt at 
present to carry out this plan, but will 
continue, as heretofore, to print cards 
for the current books as published, and 
receive subscriptions for the whole set. 
To assure the continuance of this work 
on a satisfactory basis, it is very desir- 
able that the number of subscribers 
should be further increased. 

It is possible that the Publishing Sec- 
tion can perform an acceptable service 
by providing catalog cards for articles 
contained in certain periodicals, socie- 
ty transactions, or books of a compos- 
ite nature, such as One hundred years 
of American commerce, edited by C. M. 
Depew; Biographies reprinted from the 
Times; Bulletin and Memoirs of the 
Museum of comparative zodlogy; An- 
nual report of the Bureau of ethnology, 
etc. 

The secretary would be glad to have 
advice and suggestions on this point 
from librarians, and to receive lists of 
such publications for which libraries 
would like to have printed catalog cards 
sent to them. W. C. Lang, Sec’y. 

Boston Athenxum. 














Ordering Books 


To the Editor of Pustic LIBRARIES: 


I have been much interested in read- 
ing the letter of Librarian in your issue 
for March; and according to your re- 
quest on another page for an order sys- 
tem, I will describe briefly the method 
which I have used for some time with 
much satisfaction. 

Your request presupposes that the 
books to be ordered have been selected, 
but in practice it is not easy to make 
the two operations entirely distinct. In 
nearly or quite every library, a larger 
number of titles will accumulate than 
can be ordered, from which a selection 
must be made at the time of ordering. 
And I think this is as it should be. 

To start with, I get a quantity of 
printed order slips of a good quality 
of manilla paper like the sample I 
send you. These cost $1 per thousand. 
I keepa number of them at hand when 
reading book lists of any sort, and 
fill out a slip for every book noticed 
that it seems probable the library 
will be able to buy and will wish to 
buy. .In many cases full information 
cannot be had at the moment; but it is 
best to put down what is at hand, leav- 
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ing the remaining spaces on the order 
slip to be filled at some other time. In 
these days when writers of books are so 
numerous, it is best to write the names 
of authors with considerable fulness, 
but a short title is usually sufficient. In 
case a book is published by a well- 
known house, the place of publication 
is not important. In other cases it 
should be put on. If the book to be 
ordered is a very old one, everything 
should be written out as fully as possi- 
ble. Under the heading Price, should 
be written the publisher’s list price, and 
under Cost, the actual price paid for the 


‘book when it is received. On the line 


headed, Recommended by, should be 
written the name of the person who re- 
quests the purchase of the book, or 
recommends it, or the reference to the 
journal or review in which a favorable 
notice is found—or other reason for 
buying the book may be briefly noted. 
The line for Address is to make the slip 
available for a request card. The per- 
son asking for the purchase of the book 
writes the street and number, to which 
notice may be sent when the book 
arrives. Ina small town this might be 
omitted and the space used for notes. 
These slips as they are gathered from 
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day to day may be filed in a tray in to the bookseller can be made from 


alphabetical order. 


Then when books these slips, always putting onto the 
are to be ordered the sheet to be sent sheet the author, title, date, and pub- 























The best Fifty Books of 1896 for a Village Library 


lisher if possible. This is to help the 
dealer in finding the book, and to pre- 
vent the common mistake of getting 
the wrong book. On the same day on 


which the order is sent the date should . 


be put on the line Ordered, and the 
name of the dealer against the word 
From. The slips should then be filed 
away in another tray, or in a separate 
division of the same tray. This enables 
the librarian to know at any moment 
what orders he has out, what is their 
value in money, what books he has 
ordered, when they were ordered, from 
whom they were ordered, etc. 

When the package arrives the books 
and the invoice should be compared 
with the order slips to see if the books 
are the ones ordered and the price 
charged is the proper one. Then the 
slips can be taken out of the tray and 
put into their books, and the date of 
receipt and cost put on. When the 
book is cataloged the number can be 
put onto the slip in the corner reserved 
for it, and the slip can then be. put into 
its place to serve fora shelf-list!’ We 
find a card shelf-list much more con- 
venient than a book shelf-list. 

At first thought this may seem like a 
rather elaborate scheme for a small 
library. But nothing unnecessary is 
done unless the librarian is to trust his 
memory for his list of orders —which 
is always unsafe. And using the slips 
for a shelf-list saves all the work done 
onthem. Yours truly, . 
B. W. PENNOCK. 
New Bedford, Mass. ‘ 


. The best Fifty Books of 1896 for a 
Village Library 


'* The state library at Albany, N. Y., 
sent to 800 libraries lists of 489 of the 
leading books of last year, requesting 
that the lists be returned with the titles 
marked of the 50 books considered best 
for a village library. All answers were 
to be inby Marcht. Thereplies which 
conformed precisely with therules num- 
ber 200, and these have been tabulated 
in the following list, which gives the 
books in the order of the number of 
votes they received. It will be noted 
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that Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy comes 
first, it having received a total of 162 
votesoutofapossible200. Thelistis: 1, 
Barrie, Sentimental Tommy; 2, Ward, 
Sir George Tressady; 3, Parker, Seats of 
the mighty; 4, Morse, Life and letters of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; 5,Smith, Tom 
Grogan; 6, Skinner, Myths and legends 
of our own land; 7, Barrie, Margaret 
Ogilvy; 8, Kipling, Seven seas; 9, Kreh- 
biel, How to listen to music; 9, Wig- 
gin, Marm Lisa; 11, Eggleston, Begin- 
ners of a nation; 12, Shaler, American 
highways; 13, Brooks, Century book of 
famous Americans; 14, Andrews, His- 
tory of the last quarter century in- the 
United States, 1870-95; 15, Lang, Ani- 
mal story book; 16, Watson, Kate Car- 
negie; 17, Beard, Outdoor games of all 
seasons; 17, Jewett, Country of the 
pointed firs; 19, Stimson, King Noanett; 
20, Clemens, Personal recollections of 
Joan of Arc; 20, Saintsbury, History of 
nineteenth century literature, 1780-1895; 
22, Gras, Reds of the Midi; 23, Steven- 
son, Weir of Hermiston; 24, Field, Songs 
and other verse; 25, Stockton, Mrs 
Cliff's yacht; 26, Perry, Three little 
daughters of the revolution; 27, Walk- 
er, International bimetallism; 28, Har- 
pers, Dictionary of classic literature 
and antiquities; 28, White, History of 
the warfare of science with theology in 
Christendom; 28, Dana, Plants and their 
children; 28, Stevenson, In the south 
seas; 32, Abbott, Christianity and social 
problems; 33, F. C. Lowell, Joan of Arc; 
34, Wilson, George Washington; 34, 
Earle, Colonial days in Old New York; 
36, Davis, Three Gringos in Venezuela 
and Central America; 37, Rolfe, Shake- 
speare the boy; 38, Watson, Mind of 
the master; 39, Spencer, Principles of 
sociology; 39, Hearn, Kokoro—hints 
and. echoes of Japanese inner life; 41, 
Mabie, Booksand culture; 41, White, Lit- 
tle girl of long ago; 41, Bourinot, Story 
of Canada; 44, Ford, The true George 
Washington; 45, Martin, Story of a piece 
of coal; 45, Godkin, Problems of modern 
democracy; 47, Crockett, Sweetheart 
travelers; 48, Follett, Speaker of the 
house of representatives; 48, Bigelow, 
History of the German struggle for lib- 
erty; 50, Henty, At Agincourt. 
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PusLic LIBRARIES presents _ this 


month an account, so far as we were able 
to get it,of the children’s rooms and 
the work done there by the libraries 
having them In no single case have 
we heard of a library dropping them 
after having opened them. A number 
of other libraries besides those men- 
tioned report having plans for such 
work for the future. Thus it is coming 
to be recognized that the children form 
the most important part of the public 
using the library. it t certainly seems 
to be the part of wisdom to give espe- 
cial attention to those readers whose 
instincts can still be molded in the 
right direction and where there is as 
yet little if any disposition to leave the 
highway of literature for by and for- 
bidden paths. 


THE outline of the European trip as 
given in another column shows a de- 
lightful route in making a tour of Great 
Britain. Mr Faxon, who has just re- 
turned from a six months’ stay in Eng- 
land, speaks of the itinerary as planned, 
in the highest terms. In his’ opinion 
the best of the lake regions, cathedral 
towns, and historic spots have been in- 
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cluded, while the libraries to be visited 
en route cover every kind of library to 
be found in the country. The security 
from the annoyance incidental to travel 
abroad, which is assured by being in 
charge of the well-known firm, Henry 
Gaze & Sons, gives additional reason 
for rejoicing in the prospect of a de- 
lightful trip. 


THERE is a variety of opinions in re- 
gard to the extension of membership 
in the A. L. A., as evidenced by a large 
number of letters received in answer to 
Mr Soule’s article in our March num- 
ber. A discussion of the subject will 
likely bring about a correct decision in 
the matter and weshall be gladto assist, 
as far as we can, by giving room for an 
expression of opinion. 


WE acknowledge the receipt of sev- 
eral letters in response to the request 
for a discussion of library administra- 
tion, but owing to a large amount of 
other matter, give room to the one 
which reached us first. We shall try 
to find room for the rest later. Mean- 
while we hope others will contribute 
and give their plans for doing neces- 
sary work with small means at hand. 


At the recent meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin library association a report was 
made on the libraries in the district 
schools by Prof. Cheever, institute con- 
ductor of that state. It showed a de- 
plorable condition of affairs, not only 
in the material selected for the libraries 
but in the spirit and manner of their 
administration. In a majority of the 
cases cited the teachers were not con- 
sulted in the selection of the books, but 
the clerk of the township bought them 
in lots. Several county superintendents 
considered the books a waste of money 
and the idea a detriment, as the books 
interfered with the children getting 
their lessons. While some of the teach- 
ers appreciated the opportunity in the 
presence of the books in the schools, 
the majority gave little or no care to 
the matter. Prof. Cheever read selec- 
tions from one of the books taken from 
a township library,and it was almost 























impossible for that audience of libra- 
rians to believe that anything so lurid 
and shocking would be allowed to come 
in reach of a reader with the consent of 
the schoc: authorities. There certainly 
is a work for the library section of the 
teachers’ associations to do, when such 
a state of affairs exists in such a state as 
Wisconsin. In this day of annotation, 
when there are on every hand lists of 
books which have been passed upon by 
competent persons, for every kind of a 
collection, it is criminal carelessness 
for school authorities to allow poor and 
even pernicious books to be placed in 
a schoolroom. It is to be expected 
that some mistakes will occur, when 
one whose whole training has been in 
preparation for one profession, under- 
takes to perform the work of another 
calling without that study and prelimi- 
nary training which are necessary to 
every successful person. 


It is a matter of congratulation that 
the tariff committee listened to and 
acted on the protest that came from 
the library and educational people of 
the country in regard to the tax on for- 
eign books as first placed in the Ding- 
ley bill. It isso not only for the advan- 
tage it will be to the institutions and 
people affected by the proposed tax, 
but because of the sign it gives of the 
efficacy of an outburst of public opin- 
ion on the part of those who too fre- 
quently are remiss in their duties to- 
ward lawmaking for the whole nation. 


ATTENTION is called particularly to 
the circular of the European trip com- 
mittee of the A. L. A,, printed else- 
where. It will be seen that a great in- 
terest is taken in the matter by the 
people on the other side, and it be- 
hooves the A. L. A., in view of the con- 
ditions which brought about the trip, 
to show an appreciation of the efforts 
of the English friends, and of the A. 
L. A. committee. Everyone who can 
possibly afford it is urged to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities here of- 
fered to see England under such pro- 
pitious circumstances. 

The Library Bureau, as a matter of 
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loyalty to the A. L. A. and courtesy to 
the committee, has offered such assist- 
ance as may be possible at this time, 
and Mr Davidson has agreed to accom- 
pany the excursion and give his per- 
sonal attention to carrying out the ar- 
rangements of the committee, as his 
acquaintance on both sides of the water 
will enable him to be of great service 
in that direction. 


THE annotated bibliography of fine 
art just published by the Library Bu- 
reau for the A. L. A. is the best piece 
of work of the kind ever issued. Its 
chief contributor, Russell Sturgis, a 
leading figure in the art circles of New 
York, is a past master of criticism. 
While his notes are informing and help- 
ful in the highest degree, they have an 
allusiveness that will set the younger 
members of the library profession on 
more than one fruitful quest. So much 
of the charm of personal conversation 
has been communicated to these pages, 
that they may be read continuously 
with great pleasure. For the most 
part the annotations are brief enough 


. for transfer to catalog cards; a few, 


which deal with two or more books 
bracketed together, are not thus di- 
rectly available. If, in the fulness of 
time, it becomes feasible to issue notes 
of this quality on cards in one system- 
atic series after another, the reader will 
miss the comprehensive views which 
are here given in ample preliminary 
notes, impossible of transfer to cards. 
Mr Sturgis is a critic of decided con- 
victions, but it is easy to recognize and 
allow for his personal equation. He 
frankly declares the graphic and plas- 
tic arts to be modes of expression only 
imperfectly, if at all, translatable into 
words. Hence his opposition to writ- 
ers who, under the lead of Ruskin, read 
into a cathedral or a canvas a mean- 
ing which they bring to it, instead of 
quietly trying to find out what the art- 
ist himselfreally meant and felt. From 
this position there may be dissent; but 
the broad effect of having such a bibli- 
ography as this, from a single masterly 
hand, is to havea unity and consistency 
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of treatment absolutely denied to the 
miscellaneous and scrappy guides, 
true in turn to every quarter of the 
compass, which offer us the opinions 
of a discordant group of reviewers, 
named and unnamed. 

The titles assembled by Mr Sturgis 
serve to show us how meager, after all, 
is the art literature either written in 
English or translated into English. 
He mentions several French and Ger- 
man classics which might well be ren- 
dered into English for our libraries. 
Not the least gain which may be ex- 
pected to follow increase of number 
and strength in American libraries will 
be in assuring an adequate sale for ster- 
ling literature, such as this, which to- 
day is not called into existence from 
the smallness of the market and the 
enormous cost or bringing a new book 
to buyers not organized together. 

Mr Sturgis’ departments are fol- 
lowed by those of Music, contributed 
by Mr Krehbiel, musical editor of the 
New York Tribune. His work is ad- 
mirably done, thanks in no small meas- 
ure to his long experience in respond- 
ing- to demands for advice from the 
founders of musical libraries through- 
out the country. In our larger libraries, 
possessed of the great foreign musical 
classics, his recommendations will stir 
the dust from many a venerable and 
long-neglected tome. 

In his preface the editor says that 
the next task in annotated bibliography 
may take up American history. At the 
Cleveland meeting of the A.L.A., J. 
N. Larned, librarian of the Buffalo Li- 
brary, expressed a warm interest in the 
project. His discrimination and schol- 
arship, as editor of History for ready 
reference, accredit him as thoroughly 
competent to supervise the suggested 
and much-needed guide. Let us hope 
that when his present literary tasks are 
out of hand, Mr Larned may be in- 
duced to do for American history what 
Mr Sturgis and Mr Krehbiel have 
done for fine art. With guidance such 
as theirs in every important field of lit- 
erature, it is safe to say that the value 
of our libraries would be doubled. 
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American Library Association 


The committee on program for the 
Philadelphia meeting of the American 
Library Association have, in conjunc- 
tion with the Philadelphia local board, 
so far perfected the arrangements for 
the Philadelphia meeting that they are 
able to announce the following prelim- 
inary program: 

June 21, Monday evening. Social 
meeting at Historical society rooms. 

June 22, Tuesday morning. Presi- 
dent’s address, reports of officers, re- 
ports of committees, and other special 
reports. 

June 22, Tuesday afternoon. Books 
of the year. 

June 22, Tuesday evening. Public 
meeting; addresses by Dr William 
Pepper, Dr Henry Howard Furness, Dr 
Talcott Williams, Agnes Repplier, and 
others. 

June 23, Wednesday morning. Two 
programs will be provided in different 
halls, one treating of the college and 
advanced library work, the other deal- 
ing with elementary library practice. 

June 23, Wednesday afternoon. Ride 
to Wissahickon. “ 

June 23, Wednesday evening. Re- 
ception and organ concert at Drexel 
institute. 

June 24, Thursday morning. Library 
legislation and traveling libraries. 

June 24, Thursday afternoon. The 
work of the library for children; ad- 
dresses. 

June 24, Thursday evening. Ad- 
dresses by an educator, a writer, and a 
librarian. 

June 25, Friday morning. Continua- 
tion of program of Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

June 25, Friday afternoon. 
ure for European trip. 

June 26, Saturday. Departure for 
American post-conference excursion. 

It is thought best not to announce 
any names until all have been arranged 
for. We hope to present, not later than 
next month,a complete program. The 
work of making the arrangements in 
Philadelphia is in the hands of the lo- 


Depart- 
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cal committee, of which Mr Thomson 
of the Free libraries is chairman. 

The details of the English post-con- 
ference excursion will be furnished by 
the committee in charge. 

It is planned that the American post- 
conference excursion will leave Phila- 
delphia at 12 m., Saturday, reaching 
Delaware Water Gap at 4:39. 

Dinner and a social evening with 
dance music until midnight will prepare 
for the enjoyment of a quiet Sunday. 
On Monday an excursion is planned to 
Dingman’s Ferry, on Tuesday to Bush- 
kill Falls, on Wednesday a circuit ex- 
cursion passing through Cherry Valley, 
on Thursday morning a mountain climb, 
and in the afternoon a steamboat ex- 
cursion of three or fourhours. On Fri- 
day an excursion to Buttermilk Falls 
and other places will conclude what 
promises to be a very delightful post- 
conference excursion. 

The cost is estimated at $22 to $25. 
Additional particulars will be given in 
a later announcement. 

W: H. Brett, Pres. 
RUTHERFORD P. HayEs, Sec’y. 


English Excursion, June 26'to August 22, 1897 


At the Cleveland conference of the 
American Library Association an invi- 
tation to an international meeting in 
London, in July 1897, was received from 
the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom. This invitation was accepted 
and a committee appointed to make ar- 
rangements for the trip. 

The conference and excursion will af- 
ford an excellent opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the leading Eng- 
’ lish librarians and library methods, and 
to strengthen the bonds which already, 
through our common history and litera- 
ture, bind together the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. The commit- 
tee have realized that many of those 
participating will be visiting England 
for the first and perhaps the only time, 
and have therefore included in the itin- 
erary as many places of historic and 
literary interest as possible. 

By vote of the American Library As- 
sociation all members of the associa- 
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tion and their immediate families can 
join the excursion, but the registration 
of other persons, not eligible to mem- 
bership in the Library association on 
the ground of their being engaged in 
library work, is subject to the approval 
of the committee. 


Itinerary 


June 26, Saturday. A. M. leave Bos- 
ton on the Cunard steamship Cepha- 
lonia. 

July 5 or 6, Monday or Tuesday. 
Arrive at Liverpool. 

July 7, Wednesday. 
P. M. to Manchester. 

July 8, Thursday. In Manchester. 
Evening to Birmingham. 

July 9, Friday. In Birmingham. 

July 10, Saturday. Kenilworth, War- 
wick, Stratford, and to Leamington. 

July 11,Sunday. In Leamington (an 
attractive watering place). 

July 12, Monday. A. M. to London. 

July 13-16, Tuesday to Friday. In 
London. (International conference of 
librarians, visits to London libraries, 
etc.) 

July 17-23. English post-confer- 
ence, under the conduct of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, 
probably visiting Salisbury (spend Sun- 
day), Stonehenge, Wells, Glastonbury, 
Cardiff, Bristol, Bath, and Reading, 
reaching Oxford Friday p. m., July 23. 

July 24, Saturday. In Oxford (Bod- 
leian library, colleges). 

July 25, Sunday. In Oxford or Lon- 


In Liverpool. 


on. 
July 26-30. In London or elsewhere, 
as suits individual tastes. 
July 31, Saturday. A. M. to Cam- 
bridge. 
August 1, Sunday. 
August 2, Monday. To Ely (cathe- 
dral), Lincoln (cathedral), and Sheffield. 


In Cambridge. 


August 3, Tuesday. In Sheffield. 

August 4, Wednesday. To Leeds 
and York. 

August 5, Thursday. In York (cathe- 
dral, city walls and gates, Roman re- 
mains). 

August 6, Friday. To Durham (ca- 
thedral) and Newcastle. 
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August 7, Saturday. To Melrose 
Abbey, Abbotsford, Dryburgh Abbey, 
and Edinburgh. 

August 8,9, Sunday and Monday. In 
Edinburgh (old and new town, libraries, 
museums, Holyrood). 

August 10, Tuesday. To Glasgow, 
via Stirling (castle), Trossachs, and Loch 
Katrine. 

August 11, Wednesday. 
P. M. to Liverpool. 

August 12, Thursday. A. M. in Liver- 
pool or Chester. P. M. sail. 

August 22, Sunday. Due at Boston. 


In Glasgow. 


Travel arrangements 


All traveling arrangements have been 
placed in the hands of Henry Gaze & 
Sons’ tourist agency, whose wide ex- 
perience guarantees the comfort of the 
party. H.E. Davidson, of the Library 
Bureau, will act for the committee and 
have direct charge of the excursion. 

The cost of the whole trip, with the 
exception of the two weeks from July 
17 to 31, will be $290. 

This sum covers all ocean and rail- 
road travel and hotel accommodations 
and transfer from railroad station to 
hotel when necessary. On the steamer 
the rate is on the basis of four persons 
in a room, outside rooms. A few in- 
side rooms, accommodating only two in 
a room, can be had at the same price. 
If outside rooms are occupied by fewer 
persons, anextra charge for each person 
will be made. No organized sight- 
seeing under the charge of the tourist 
agents in the fashion of so-called per- 
sonally conducted tours will be ar- 
ranged for, with the exception of the 
day in Warwickshire, the day at Mel- 
rose, etc., and the day in the Scotch 
Lakes. Seventy-five pounds of personal 
baggage, besides hand baggage, will be 
carried free. Surplus trunks and heavy 
ocean clothing can be stored at Liver- 

ool until the return. It should be 
stated that the cost is higher than was 
expected, because all ocean rates have 
been advanced this season. 

Tickets will be good to return’ during 
one year on any steamer of the Cunard 
line on the basis of $75 accommodations. 
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Notice of the time when one wishes to 
— should be given as early as possi- 
ble 

The two weeks from July 17 to 31, 
not covered in the above arrangement, 
include one week which may be spent 
with the English post-conference ex- 
cursion and a second week which may 
be spent in Londonor elsewhere as each 
one pleases. It is estimated that the 
expenses of these two weeks and mi- 
nor expenses of the remainder of the 
trip need not exceed $75, although a 
larger amount should be taken to cover 
contingencies. 


Registration 


Notice of intention to join the party 
must be received by April 1, of it may 
not be possible to provide accommoda- 
tions, as the time of sailing is precisely 
when the steamers are most crowded. 

Berths will be assigned in the order 
in which applications are received. 
Promptness will secure the first choice 
of accommodations. 

Persons who have decided to go are 
requested not to delay registration in 
order to make choice of room mates, 
but to send their deposit at once and 
arrange such details as.so6n as possible 
thereafter. 

A deposit of $25 for each person 
should be sent at once to the Library 
Bureau. If inconvenient to make the 
full deposit of $25 at once, a remit- 
tance of $5 will secure registration, but 
the balance of the $25 must be sent by 
April1. The remainder of the full cost 
of the trip must be paid before June 5, 
or state rooms will not be held. Make 
checks payable to the Library Bureau. 


Summary 


Cost of the trip, excluding July 17 to 
to 31, $290. 

The fortnight from July 17 to 31, and 
other necessary expenses, from $75 
upwards. 

Extra charge for extra actommodations 
on steamer. 

Deposit of $25 to be sent by April 1 to 
the Library Bureau. 

Address all correspondence to H. E. 
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Davidson, Library Bureau, 146 Franklin 
St., Boston. 
WiuiaM C. Lang, Boston, 
Chairman. 
GARDNER M., Jongs, Salem, 
Secretary. 


Copies of the circular giving partic-. 


ulars can be obtained on application 
to the Library Bureau. Librarians are 
requested to furnish names and ad- 
dresses of trustees or others who will 
be interested. 


Circular No. 2 


All members of the A. L. A. and their 
friends intending to go to the Inter- 
national Library Conference are urged 
to file their applications and deposit 
registration fee of $25 at once. 

The time chosen is that most desir- 
able for ocean travel, and steamship 
accommodations are being rapidly 
taken. It will be necessary for the 
committee to make promptly a deposit 
on all berths reserved, and to enable 
them to do this, those who expect to 


go should remit promptly. 

Travel to England is unusually heavy 
this year on account of the number who 
will attend the festivities in connection 
with the celebration of the Diamond 


Jubilee of Queen Victoria. It is abso 
lutely necessary, in order to secure com- 
fortable accommodations, to engage 
them without delay. 

Invitations to Continental librarians 
are meeting with favorable responses, 
and representative librarians from Ger- 
many, Belgium, France and Holland 
will attend the conference. 

_ The L. A. U. K. has the codperation 

of library trustees, councilors of muni- 
cipalities, and the press, in its efforts to 
gather in conference representatives 
from the libraries of the entire world. 
Lord Crawford and Balcarres will be 
the president of the L.A. U. K. Dur- 
ing the stay in London the lord mayor 
will give the conference one of his 
noted dinners, and the Drapers com- 
pany and the American society will 
extend courtesies. 
American librarians has been brought 
to the notice of municipal councils, and 
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Edinburgh, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Bath, and other cities have offered 
hospitalities and an opportunity of 
seeing their beauties and treasures un- 
der official sanction. 

Special privileges will be given the 
party, and opportunities of seeing and 
doing things that would be impossible 
for the private tourist. . 

To take advantage of these privileges 
it is essential that the party go together, 
and especially that they sail and land 
at the same time. The cities of Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and Manchester, 
which it is proposed to visit during the 
first week after landing and before 
reaching London, not only have im- 
portant libraries which our association 
should see, but have already made prep- 
arations for the reception and enter- 
tainment of the American delegation. 
To show proper appreciation of these 
efforts in our behalf, not only should a 
large party go, but go by the official 
route and go together. 

While numbers will doubtless be 
present from other countries, it is on 
America that our English brethren rely 
to make the conference a great inter- 
national event. Wise as we think our- 
selves, we shall find much to learn. A 
chance to compare methods and views 
will of course be given. But the grand 
opportunity will be to publish to the 
world what libraries have done, are 
doing, and can do, and to awaken the 
interest of those who have the means 
and influence to extend the work. 

The itinerary has been arranged to 
afford an opportunity for those desiring 
to do so to make a short trip to Paris 
and other side trips at very moderate 
additional expense. 

Decide to go! Go with the party! 
Send check for $25 at once to secure 
your berth! 

The European Trip Committee. 


In the British museum library the 
books that are presented are yellow in 
color, those that are purchased are red, 
and those bound in blue denote that 
they come by copyright—Lowell Mail. 
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Library Meetings 


Atlantic City, N. J.—_The first joint 
meeting of the New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania library associations will be 
held at Atlantic City, Monday and 
Tuesday, April 5-6, 1897. From re- 
turns already received the attendance 
will be over 100. 

After consultation with the Atlantic 
City local committee the following an- 
nouncement is made: 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has been se- 
lected for the official route, and the rate 
of fare will be, from New York to At- 
lantic City and return, $5.00; from Phil- 
adelphia to Atlantic City and return, 
$1.75. 

Special cars for exclusive use of mem- 
bers will be attached to train leaving 
New York Saturday, April 3, 1:50 p. 
m., Philadelphia 4 p. m., and Monday, 
if time of departure is given to the sec- 
retaries. 

The Grand Atlantic hotel, Virginia 
avenue and the beach, will be the head- 
quarters. This hotel has accommoda- 
tion’ for 700, and gives the association 
the use of its hall, with seating capacity 
of 200. Rates: One day or less, $2.50; 
Saturday to Tuesday, or any other 3 
days, $2.25 per day; week, $15. 

The Atlantic City reception commit- 
tee, of which Mayor Stoy is president 
and Mr Scull secretary, will attend to 
the welfare of the party, and on Mon- 
day evening the associations will be re- 
ceived by the mayor; a business session 
will follow. Tuesday, at 9:30 a. m.,a 
second session will be held, the party 
leaving on afternoon trains. 

The following are among the topics 
to be discussed: What the state could 
do for free public libraries, Some aims 
and prospects of the Princeton univer- 
sity library, The effect of a free public 
library on the community, and The pub- 
lic library and the child. 

Librarians who may not be members 
of either association are cordially in- 
vited to attend this meeting and take 
partinthedeliberations. Atlantic City 
is at its best in April. Anyone who in- 
tends to be present should send name 


to Beatrice Winser, Newark, or Mary 
P. Farr, Philadelphia. 


California—The regular meeting of the 
association was held in the Mercantile 
library, San Francisco, on the evening 
of March 12, President Rowell in the 
chair. The topic for discussion was 
Functions of library trustees. 

Judge Ralph C. Harrison, president 
of the San Francisco free library, made 
the first address, taking Trust powers 
and functions of trustees as his subject. 

John G. Brick, trustee of the Alameda 
free library, followed, discussing The 
proper size of the board, qualifications, 
and term of office. 

P. J. Healy, trustee of the Mechanics’ 
institute, took Mutual relations of trus- 
tees and librarian as his theme.. The 
speakers took a broad and liberal view 
of the question, holding that while the 
trustees should take the lead in library | 
management, the librarian must be a 
trusted confidant and adviser. He is 
the means of communication between 
the trustees and the public, and the 
best results can only be obtained by a 
hearty and sympathetic codperation. 


A. M. JELIson, Sec’y. 


Chicago— The last meeting of the Li- 
brary club for the year, was held March 


4, at Lewis institute. The paper of the 
evening was presented by I. R. Way, on 
Modern illustration of books. Reports 
from committees on the union list of 
periodicals in Chicago libraries showed 
that work is progressing. The list of 
periodicals in Boston public library was 
chosen for a check list. All but two of 
the 18 libraries in the union reported 
their libraries checked up, and work on 
the actual list will soon commence. 
Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, A. H. Hopkins; vice-presidents, 
W: W. Bishop, W. S. Merrill; secretary, 
Margaret Mann; treasurer, Mary Eileen 
Ahern. 


Colorado—The February meeting of 
the Colorado library association was 
held at Boulder, on the 12th, in the Con- 
gregational church. Rev. Charles Ca- 
verno first addressed the audience on 
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the subject, A public library for 
Boulder. Dr Caverno spoke of the 
need of such an institution and sug- 
gested as a means of establishing same 
that the C. L. A. appoint a com- 
mittee of citizens to consider the mat- 
ter and report at a public meeting, to 
be by them called by the 1st of May, 
this committee being duly appointed. 

Geo. M. Lee, of the committee on 
legislation, made a report on the prog- 
ress of the bill now pending, which 
provides for a state library commis- 
sion. Mr Lee’s report was very en- 
couraging for the ultimate passage of 
the bill. 

J.C. Dana addressed. the audience 
upon the subject of library buildings, 
and exhibited a set of. plans designed 
for use in,.a growing town, being ar- 
ranged so that a part of the building 
only could be used at first,and more as 
growth demanded, and the remaining 
portion rented for offices. After con- 
siderable discussion of these plans the 
meeting adjourned. 

Massachusetts— The Library club will 
meet at the Boston public library, Thurs- 
day, April 22, at roa.m. The sessions 
wil] be devoted to a consideration of 
illustrations by W. S. Scudder, Louis 
Prang, and Mrs M.D. Hicks. The club 
will visit the Riverside Press by invita- 
tion of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and ex- 
amine the processés of book illustra- 
tions. 

Ohio—-A meeting of the executive 
board of the Ohio library association was 
held at the state library, Columbus, 
March 4. There were present by invita- 
tion W. H. Brett, president of the A. L. 
’ A.,and Rutherford P. Hayes, of the Ohio 
library commission. The only absent 
members were A. S. Root and E. M. 
Monfort. They each sent, however, 
letters containing helpful suggestions 
and plans of work for the association, 
which were read at the opening of the 
business session. 

The day was a thoroughly enjoyable 
one. Theguests from the different parts 
of the state were met at the library by 
Mr Hayes, who arranged that the whole 
party should lunch with him at the 
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Columbus club, where Mrs Rutherford 
Hayes awaited them. 

After lunch a visit was paid to each 
of the two pleasant and enterprising li- 
braries of the city, the public school 
and the city libraries. 

The business meeting was called at 4 
o’clock by the president, Dr A. W. 
Whelpley, of Cincinnati. The letters 
from absent members were read, the 
treasurer, C. B. Galbreath, presented 
his report, the work of the association 
for the year was outlined, and commit- 
tees appointed to have it in charge. 
The time and place for the annual meet- 
ing were set for Oct. 6-7, at Cincinnati. 
The Ohio library association handbook 
for 1896-97, proof-sheets of which were 
submitted by the secretary, was ap- 
proved. 

The Columbus -library~ council and 
the executive board were invited to 
spend the evening at the home of Pres- 
ident and Mrs Canfield, of the Ohio 
state university. Olive Jones, librarian 
of the university library, Col. Kilbourne 
of the Columbus library board, and 
others interested in administration and 
library work in the city, were present. 
President Canfield, after a word of wel- 
come, called upon Mr Whelpley, Mr 
Brett,and Mr Conover, of the Dayton 
library board, to speak of the kind and 
extent of the work in their respective 
cities. Meanwhilethe floods descended 
and the rivers rose and the waters cov- 
ered the face of the earth, until it was 
doubtful whether anybody would be 
able to get home that night or even the 
next; but notwithstanding the mourn- 
fulness of the weather, nobody regretted 
the pleasure and profit derived from 
the discussions called forth by the talks 
of the visiting members, and the gra- 
cious hospitality bestowed by President 
Canfield and his wife. 

Pennsylvania— Meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania library club was held on Monday, 
March 8, in the library of Girard col- 
lege. Librarian George P. Rupp had 
made.arrangements for the reception of 
his visitors, which were highly appre- 
ciated by those who were present. The 
handsome library room was beautifully 
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decorated with flowers and palms, and 
an enjoyable inspection of the books 
was accorded before the meeting was 
called to order. 

In the absence of the president, H. J. 
Carr, Vice-president Thomson, of the 
Free library, took the chair. The busi- 
ness of the meeting consisted of a state- 
ment as to the legislation pending at 
Harrisburg, and it was moved that the 
club cordially indorse the steps which 
had been taken to extend the Act of 
1895. After some discussion this was 
unanimously adopted. 

Librarian Thomson then stated in 
some details the arrangements for the 
forthcoming union meeting of the New 
Jersey association and the Pennsylvania 
library club at Atlantic City on April 
5and6. The most important business 
at that meeting will be the discussion of 
the necessary steps to be taken with a 
view to the establishment of a free pub- 
lic library in that popular city sea-side 
resort. 

Agnes Repplier then delivered a 
charming address on the genesis of 
the novel. She very pleasantly com- 
pared the struggle of the male and 
female novelist for supremacy in that 
department of literature. She enforced 
the benefits of reading good novels, and 
from such instances as the generous and 
cordial sympathy of Sir Walter Scott 
toward Jane Austen showed how true 
artists regard the work achieved, and 
not the individual or sex accomplishing 
success. Miss Repplier dwelt upon the 
painfully insufficient remuneration re- 
ceived by authors for brilliant work, 
but showed that she herself was an opti- 
mist in her estimate of the benefits be- 
stowed upon the world by its great 
novelists. 

James W. King, the managing editor 
of the Philadelphia Press, then gave an 
address upon the making and daily pro- 
duction of a newspaper. He entered 
into many details of the sums expended 
to procure news; held up the curtain of 
secrecy as to the salaries paid to the 
heads of various departments, and 
boldly urged that hundreds of bright 
young women now laboriously working 
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in stenography, type-writing, library 
departments, and book stores would do 
well to adopt journalism as an outlet 
for their industry; promising that they 
would have a taste of every kind of 
work, from attending a great fire to writ- 
ing columns of designs for dresses a la 
mode and theater hats. 

After a very cordial vote of thanks to 
the speakers the meeting broke up and 
those present spent a very pleasant half 
hour in gossip among themselves. 


Pennsylvania—The regular meeting of 
the Western Pennsylvania library club 
was held at the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, March I1, at 10 a. m. 

About 25 members were present and 
the meeting proved to be the most in- 
teresting one yet held. The subject, 
The library and the children, was of in- 
terest to everyone, and the discussions 
following the several papers were well 
supported by the members. Miss Ma- . 
crum, of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, read a paper on the Relation of 
libraries to schools; Miss Wales, of the 
Carnegie free library, Braddock, spoke 
of the Children’s department; Mr Tur- 
ner, of the Cambria free library, Johns- 
town, read a paper on Home libraries. 

A joint committee from the Library 
club and the Charitable association of 
the city was appointed to see about es- 
tablishing a system of home libraries. 
The Woman’s club, a local organization, 
has already begun work in this line, and 
finds the children eager for books. It 
is hoped that by joining forces a more 
effectual system can be established. 

After discussing the contents of the 
question box the meeting was adjourned. 
The public will be invited to attend the 
next meeting, which will be held in 
May. W: R: Watson, Sec’y-Treas. 


How shall we know the good books 
from the bad? Just as you distinguish 
between persons,—by reputation and 
acquaintance. You are cautious in re- 
gard to your company. You make no 
acquaintances except on the strength 
of a proper introduction or general 
reputation. Use the same rule with 
books. 
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The A. L. A. has, even after paying 
for the report. of the Cleveland meet- 
ing, about $1,000 in its treasury. The 
suggestion was made that at least $500 
of this be spent, at the hands of the 
president and secretary, in the work of 
publicity and promotion; not neces- 
sarily simply in getting new members, 
but in establishing state and city library 
associations, in forwarding the interests 
of those already established, in carry- 
ing on a propaganda throughout the 
South, in securing the publication in 
appropriate journals of appropriate pa- 
pers on librarianship and library meth- 
ods, etc. 

The circular, which was sent with the 
signatures of a good number of libra- 
rians and library associations to the 
members of the A. L. A. gathered in 
special meeting at New York on the 
6th of February, urged ‘‘such members 
of the association as may be gathered 
in special session on February 6th to 
adopt a resolution expressing their de- 
sire that the proper officials notify the 
secretary of the association, Mr Ruther- 
ford P. Hayes, that he may spend $500 
from available funds of the association 
in the next few months in such propa- 
ganda work of the association as may 
to him and the president seem advis- 
able.” 

The wish expressed in this circular 
could have been carried out without 
violation of the association’s constitu- 
tion. It asked, not the association it- 
self, but members of the association, to 
express a desire. It would have been 
entirely proper for the members there 
* gathered to have passed an informal 
vote expressing such desire. It would 
not have been at all a vote of the asso- 
ciation, and it was not expected, in 
sending out this circular, that the spe- 
cial meeting could or would, as the as- 
sociation itself, pass such a resolution. 
As nothing was done in regard to the 
matter, the only conclusion one can 
draw is that the members of the asso- 
ciation there gathered did not approve 
of the plan. I am rather sorry they 
did not simply say so. 
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The year has gone by now. The 
work that might have been done 
through the country, and especially in 
the South, in the way of increasing the 
interest among librarians in the A. L. 
A. and in the ideas the A. L. A. advo- 
cates, cannot now be even begun until 
another winter. There are many rea- 
sons why this is to be regretted, only 
one of which is here mentioned. If, as 
now seems quite possible, the associa- 
tion decides to meet in Atlanta’in 1898, 
there will be a scant twelve months be- 
tween the vote of decision and the time 
of the meeting, in which to arouse li- 
brary interest in the South. No one 
can pretend that that twelve months 
will be sufficient to stir up our educa- 
tional and library friends in the South 
to such an interest in the association’s 
work as we wish them to have before 
we go there. 

Ata moderate estimate, 10,000 peo- 
ple are engaged in library work in this 
country or are interested in it as direct- 
ors or trustees. Of these 10,000 the 
American Library Association had on 


its rolls a year ago less than five per 


cent. It is, of course, entirely proper 
to question, as Mr Soule does in the 
last number of Pusiic LIBRARIES, the 
advisability of greatly enlarging the 
membership of the A. L. A., and to 
ask if it could do more effective work 
were it a representative body. But it 
seems plain, on giving the subject a lit- 
tle consideration, that Mr Soule forgets, 
for one thing, the value, to the librarian 
and the assistant and the trustee, of the 
companionship, enthusiasm, and broad- 
ening which come from membership in 
the association. Then, too, for a large 
number of those who attend the annual 
meetings of the association, that meet- 
ing is the one great outing for the year. 
It is an excuse and a sufficient excuse 
for traveling and visiting new scenes 
and seeing distant libraries. The dis- 
advantages which Mr Soule suggests as 
coming from size—unwieldiness, with 
perhaps an accompanying indifference 
on the part of nearly the whole mass— 
are offset by the suggestion just made, to 
the effect that the value of the associa- 
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tion is to the individual librarian, very 
largely, and not to the association it- 
self. That is, we belong to the A. L. 
A. for our own sakes, and not for the 
sake of the A. L.A. That the A. L. 
A. becomes unwieldy with size is, if it 
be true, a comparatively small matter 
if it continues to furnish to its members 
the inspiration which it has furnished 
thus far. 

Moreover, it is very easy for the as- 
sociation, as it gets to be too large to 
be easily handled in its general meet- 
ings, to divide up into sections, to a 
greater extent than it has yet. A de- 
partment of librarians, and another de- 
partment of assistants; a department 
of catalogers; a department of coun- 
ter attendants; a department of vil- 
lage librarians and of librarians’ assist- 
ants from village libraries; a depart- 
ment of city librarians—all these are 
very possible, and it needs only to name 
them to.show how exceedingly valu- 
able they would be to those who could 
participate in their discussions. The 
association, being broken up into these 
departments for most of its meetings, 
could, until it gets very much larger 
than it is now, still hold one joint busi- 
ness session, and perhaps one other 
session for the consideration of ques- 
tions common to the whole library 
field. 

‘When we come to the effect the 
American Library Association may pro- 
duce on the public at large, the question 
of the advisability of increasing its size 
seems even more readily to answer it- 
self. If, as stated, there are 10,000 
people actively engaged in library 
work or greatly interested in it through 
business and other connections, in this 
country, and if of this a paltry five per 
cent only are sufficiently interested to 
become members, at a cost of $2.00 per 
year, of the A. L. A., then may the gen- 
eral public well say that librarianship 
as a profession is apathetic, moss-grown, 
exclusive, dry as dust, slow. The in- 
crease of our dignity, the increase of 
our influence, the exaltation’ of the 
standing of the profession in the eyes 
of the community—these, it is true, are 
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affected very greatly by the character 
and the work of the individual librarian, 
no matter where he may be situated. 
But the individual librarian can do lit- 
tle to blow his own horn to promote 
his own reputation in the community or 
in the country at large. He must be, in 
the main, reserved, quiet, unostenta- 
tious, and produce his effect on the 
community by work that is largely out 
of sight, and so largely out of mind; 
whereas, as members of the A. L. A., 
they can push the whole body and so 
themselves to the front. They can in- 
sist on recognition; they can express 
themselves in public freely on questions 
pertinent to their calling; they can ad- 
vertise themselves, as a body, as men 
of consequence; they can bring influ- 
ence to bear upon methods of publica- 
tion and education.and_ public library 
management, etc., etc. To me, then, 
it is almost self-evident that one of the. 
things that would most. promote the 
welfare of the library profession in this 
country is the making the American 
Library Association large, always sup- 
posing that its membership includes 
the best people in the calling. 

J. C. Dana. 


I find myself in hearty sympathy with 
much that is expressed in Mr Soule’s 
letter in March Pusiic Liprarigs. It 
must have been very evident to anyone 
who attended the Cleveland meeting 
that while the social interest of the A. 
L. A. was greatly enhanced by the in- 
creased number, the transaction of bus- 
iness was very much hindered by the 
introduction of votes and discussions 
by new members not wholly familiar 
with the past efforts of the A. L. A. 

Personally, I would suggest the re- 
striction of the voting privilege to those 
members who had entered the associa- 
tion at least three years previous. 

I am inclined to think that in the fu- 
ture the effort will be to make the mem- 
bership of the A. L. A. more select 
rather than more promiscuous, and to 
have the business of the association 
conducted by an assembly made up of 
delegates from the state associations, 























and that the state associations will 
themselves largely take the place and 
do the work that in the past has been 
done by the A. L.A. I am not sure 
whether the time has come for such 
action, but feel confident that in the 
near future it will prove to have been 
an unwise policy to have admitted to 
full membership anyone not a regular 
member of the profession. 

Booksellers, publishers, teachers, and 
trustees could have special privileges 
in the state associations, and the inter- 
ests of codperation, so much desired by 
all, could be nourished and developed 
within such associations rather than in 
the A. L. A. 

While appreciating fully all the ad- 
vantages of the large and enthusiastic 
gatherings of the A. L: A. it would 
seem an unwise policy to have the fu- 
ture management of the national asso- 
ciation at the mercy of those who have 
no personal interest in its affairs. 

Very sincerely, 
ZELLA ALLEN D1xson. 


There is much force to what Mr Soule 
says about making the A. L. A. a repre- 
sentative organization. In my opinion 
it is simply a question whether the time 
is ripe for the new departure. Look- 
ing to the future and considering the 
general library interests of the whole 
country, the best thing the A. L. A. can 
do is to encourage and stimulate local 
organizations and as soon as practica- 
ble constitute itself a representative 
national body with a limited member- 
ship. I think 300 would be about the 
right number—perhaps 200 would do to 
start with. This would, I think, give 
it greater prestige and influence, for it 
would represent and have back of it all 
the library associations of the country, 
state, county,and city. Its superiority 
as a working body under the new plan 
is obvious. As Mr Soule says, At each 
meeting the crowd of new members, un- 
acquainted with the history, policy, and 
personnel of the association, makes it 
difficult to transact business. In short, 
present conditions make the A. L. A.a 
very loose organization. 


A. L. A. Membership 
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The objection that struck me on first 
reading Mr Soule’s suggestion was that 
young people who might not be enti- 
tled to membership in the A, L. A. 
would lose the benefit of the meetings, 
and that the association would miss the 


added enthusiasm and interest that 
come from their presence. But this 
objection does not hold, for there would 
be nothing to prevent the attendance 
of librarians who were not members 
of the association. The only change 
would be that they would not be ex- 
pected to attend business sessions and 
would not be required to vote on ques- 
tions they know nothing about and, in 
many cases, care as little. 

It is, I think, not too early to begin 
discussing the question. 

Truly yours, F. M. CRuNDEN. 


I do not at all agree with Mr Soule 
that a large membership of the A. L. 
A. is undesirable: The National Edu- 
cational Association has a membership 
of several thousand. I have not heard 
objection to it on that score. The, com- 
ing together of a large body inspires 
enthusiasm, carries force, and com- 
mands respect. Practically the discus- 
sions may be carried on advantageously 
in sections devoted to special topics. 

A representative assemblage is good 
enough for legislative purposes, but li- 
brarians have nothing of that sort on 
hand. They are engaged in study, self- 
improvement, reforming methods, etc. 
How can they better do those things 
than by personal contact with each 
other, no matter how large the assem- 
bled mass? The state associations and 
local clubs ‘have their field. They are 
doing good work, for they are helpful 
and inspiring to the small libraries, iso- 
lated and perhaps struggling under ad- 
verse conditions. The librarians of 
such institutions cannot afford to go 
regularly to the national meetings. 
These minor associations in no sense 
obviate the necessity for the general 
association, which shall comprise, so far 
as practicable, the membership of the 
whole. If the A. L.'A. were to become 
a select body made up of delegates, it 
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might happen that many persons who 
could both gain and confer benefit from 
participation in its deliberations would 
be deprived of all incentive, and possi- 
bly of all opportunity, of doing so. 
Very respectfully, 
H. M. UTLEy. 


So far as Mr. Soule’s suggestion em- 
bodies the encouragement of the State 
library associations, ‘‘not as rivals, but 
as allies and tributaries to the National 
association ” (PuBLIC LIBRARIES, March, 
1897, p. 89), I most heartily approve it. 


WILuiam E. Foster. 


Massachusetts Library Club’s Fic- 
tion Lists 


To the Editor of Pustic LiBRariEs: 

Last fall the Massachusetts library 
club was obliged to suspend publishing 
the monthly lists of select fiction. Now, 
owing to vigorous protests received 
from various parts of the country against 
the discontinuance, the club is consid- 
ering the question of resuming publica- 
tion. One thing, however, is certain. 
The Massachusetts library club cannot 
bear the cost of preparing and printing 
these lists unaided. In consequence 
the matter has been referred toa com- 
mittee to secure, if possible, codpera- 
tion in providing for the expense. 

This committee feels that the lists 
should be published on the general 
lines laid down last year. The lists 
were of material service to many libra- 
ries in the selection of fiction for pur- 
chase. There was, however, one very 
important use which the lists in the past 
failed, but in the future should be made 
to perform, namely, to serve as a guide 
to the reader in the choice of fiction. 

What shall I read? is a question con- 
stantly asked, and which these lists can 
and should answer. The proprietor of 
a large circulating library said: If I had 
known of these lists I would have sub- 
scribed to 20 copies and given them 
away atmy library. Patrons are always 
asking what books to take, and these 
lists would have been just the thing to 
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show them. The committee, therefore, 
is convinced that if established for a 
reasonable length of time and made 
known to librarians, teachers, booksell- 
ers, members of educational and liter- 
ary clubs, the lists can not only be made 
to perform a great use, but at a sub- 
scription of 25 cents a year can ulti- 
mately be made self-supporting. 

To become thus firmly established 
the committee deems adequate a trial 
period of not less than three years. The 
Massachusetts library club is willing to 
undertake the work if it can secure a 
guaranty against the expense of $150 a 
year for three years. The committee, 
therefore, has issued a letter to each li- 
brary association of the country, asking 
them to subscribe $10 or more a year 
for three years, and through your col- 
umns desires to appeal for sympathy 
and support to every club or individual 
interested in raising the standard of 
taste in popular reading. 


Nina E. Brown, Committee 
GARDNER M. JONES, in 
HILLer C. WELLMAN, charge. 


Boston, Mass. 


Bookworms 


A librarian writes from Florida as 
follows: In this climate the librarian 
has to contend with many insects de- 
structive to the books. Our latest and 
most serious foe is the bookworm. 
They are attacking even our newest and 
finest leather bindings. As soon as we 
discover them in any set we can kill 
them with ordinary insect powder, but 
as yet we have found no means of 
stopping their spreading, and we keep 
discovering their traces in new sets. 

Is the trouble a common one, and is 
there any way to obviate it? Any in- 
formation will be thankfully received. 
Could bindings be impregnated with 
any substance fatal to the worms but 
harmless to users of the books? 

If any of your readers know a remedy 
for this trouble, we hope they will send 
it to W. S. Goodis, De Land, Fla. 











The Line of Exclusion 


The Nation, in its issue of March 4, 
calls attention to the fact that the New- 
- ark Free public library is the first, so 
far as the public knows, to take astand 
against the degradation of the press by 
refusing longer to admit to its reading 
room two of the worst offenders among 
the daily newspapers of the country. 
The committee was stirred up to this 
action by the librarian, who has been im- 
pressed by the demoralizing influence 
which an institution, founded in the in- 
terests of education and morality, was 
exerting when it allowed a mass of filth 
to be daily presented for instruction. 
This is a cheering bit of news. It is 
quite in line with the suggestions I 
have several times ventured to make, 
that the libraries are not keeping the 
excuse and the purpose of their exist- 
ence well in view when they allow their 
shelves to be filled up with mushy, 
slushy, trashy fiction. In line, also, 
with this action on the part of the 
Newark trustees is a report from Mr 
Stevenson, librarian of the Carnegie li- 
brary in Allegheny, Pa. He has re- 
moved from the shelves the works of 
a number of very popular authors, and 
says that he has his knife sharpened for 
the offspring of a good number of other 
progenitors of mush and slush. 

He says, furthermore, that it is not 
necessary to have on the shelves of a 
well-conducted library books of a low 
grade, to attract to the library people 
who have never made the acquaintance 
in the fiction world of any save the poor 
books. He finds that if a library has 
-only the good books, so they include 
the stirring and attractive ones, it is 
still able to get as many readers as its 
resources permit it to supply. This 
also has been my doctrine for several 
years past, and I say Amen! to Mr Ste- 
venson and to Mr Hill. I’ve known 
people to encourage the reading of the 
Elsie books in their own libraries and 
at the same time profess to be shocked 
at the presence in other libraries of the 
Lady of Quality and Theron Ware! 

pe, -D: 
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Chicago’s New Library 


The John Crerar library in Chicago 
opened for public inspection on April 
1-3. A large number of visitors came 
in response to the 10,000 announcement 
cards sent out, and were cordially re- 
ceived by Librarian Andrews and his 
staff, who were kept busy showing the 
treasures of the library and explaining 
the scope and plans of the directors. 
The present quarters are on the sixth 
floor of the Marshall Field building on 
Wabash avenue, and are well lighted 
and will be suited to the purpose for 
some years yet. Everything in the way 


of modern appliances and furnishings is 


supplied, as well as the utmost conven- 
ience of arrangement. Two catalogs, a 
class and a dictionary, are already in 
place in the reading room. The library 
is specifically a scientific one in its 
broadest interpretation, and leaves the 
other fields of literature and art to the 
other libraries of the city. 


An Assistants’ Club 


An assistants librarians’ club of Phil- 
adelphia was organized May 21, 1896. 
The object of the club is to awaken in 
the assistants an interest in all depart- 
ments of library work, strengthen the 
bond of sympathy between them as 
co-workers, and promote social inter- 
course among them. The meetings are 
held generally on the first Wednesday 
of each month. All assistant librarians 
in Philadelphia are entitled to member- 
ship. The meetings heretofore held 
have been found very interesting and 
useful. Mary P. Farr, the librarian of 
the Normal School for Girls, is the 
president for the current year. Miss 
Kroeger, of the Drexel institute, de- 
livered an address to the club at their 
meeting in February. At the January 
meeting the subject for discussion was 
Traveling libraries, on which subject 
Edith Ridgway, a chief cataloger of 
our Free library, delivered an address 
detailing what had been done in that 
direction, both in the city of Phila- 
delphia and generally throughout the 
United States. Joun THomson. 














Notes by the Way 


There are no qualities or talents 
which will supplement even a little 
technical knowledge so’ efficiently as 
good judgment and practical common 
sense.—./. Winter Jones. 

Library officers are generally agreed 
that strength does not lie in mere num- 
bers; that it is as true of books as of 
soldiers that, for truly effective work, 
1000 carefully picked are worth 2000 
assembled at random.—W. .£. Foster. 

A library should be to the boy a 
place of pleasure, first, and a place of 
education, second. Let him read what 
he wants to read of the right kind of 
books. Put nothing out of his way but 
what nobody ought to read, certainly 
not his mother.—Z. £. Stearns. 

When ordering books, if possible, 
give author, title, and publisher. If 
the price of books is not known, give 
orders not to send anything beyond the 
limit of your means. If you expect to 
visit the dealer to buy, send notice be- 
forehand so he may have his material 
collected —Bookseller. 

The librarian should take a personal 
interest in his assistants, down to the 
youngest page. He should encourage 
them in self-improvement; he should 
fairly and favorably represent them to 
the trustees, securing as far as possible 
their due in hours, opportunities, and 
salaries. It goes without saying that 
he should stand between his assistants 
and unfounded complaints, or unreason- 
able criticism from the public.—/. M. 
Crunden. 

The tendency of textbook teaching 
of the schools is toward deadening the 
young mind to that feeling for liter- 
ature, and alienating it from books by 
prejudice born of wrong impressions at 
the beginning. Just so far as the 
school reader, the school geography, 
and the school history are permitted to 
remain conspicuous ina child’s thought, 
during his early years as representative 
of the books which he will be/admon- 
ished by and by to read, so far he will 
be put into an opposition never easy to 
overcome.—F. NV. Larned. 
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Questions and Answers 

Q. 39. What ‘is the charging system 
which has a dummy principle? Could 
it be used in a small public library? 

A. The dummy charging system is 
not a popular one. Each borrower is 
represented by a wooden dummy with 
his name and number on the outer edge. 
The sides are covered with paper ruled 
in columns. When a borrower wishes 
a book his dummy is taken from the 
alphabetic arrangement in which it is 
kept, the book number and date of 
issue noted on it, and it then takes the 
place of the book on the shelf. When 
the book is returned, the dummy is 
found and the charge canceled, and the 
book and dummy are returned to their 
places. If there is a call for a book 
not in, the dummy shows who has it 
and when it is due. 

Q. 40. Is a catalog ever a bibliog- 
raphy? 

A. Yes, when it is a catalog of a par- 
ticular class. For instance, the catalog 
of a medical library would be a bibliog- 
raphy of medicine. 

Q. 41. What are the requisites for a 
good library attendant? 

A. Public library handbook enumer- 
ates them as follows: A good memory, 
a wide knowledge of books and authors, 
ooherk rune and accuracy, systematic 

abits, industry, unfailing enthusiasm 
in the work, and not least of all, a pa- 
tient courtesy are all desirable in library 
assistants. Assistants at the counter 
should under no circumstances lose 
control of their temper or suffer them- 
selves to contract habits of abrupt and 
dictatorial manners or speech, and 
should. spare no pains consistent with 
duty to other borrowers, in assisting a 
person to find what he wants. 

Q. 42. Where will there be summer 
schools in library science in the coming 
summer? 

A. The Amherst college class will be 
conducted, July 5 to August 13, by W. 
I. Fletcher; fee $15. A. V. Babine will 
conduct a class at Bloomington, Ind., 
June 16 to July 27; fee $25. New York 
school will not be open this summer. 

















News from the 


News from the Library Field 
East 


Milford (Mass.) library circulated 
28,771v. in last year. 


Alice Luther has been appointed li- 
brarian at East Douglass, Mass. 


A. Dell Carpenter has been reélected 
librarian of Willimantic, Conn. 


Only four towns in Rhode Island are 
without a public library of some kind. 


The Holbrook (Mass.) public library 
was entirely destroyed by fire Feb. 28. 


Ripley, Me., has received $1,000 by 
the will of Miss Crocker, toward a pub- 
lic library. 


Florence Davis, of Hartford public 
library staff, has been appointed libra- 
rian of Rockville, Conn. 


The Bangor (Me.) public library re- 
ceives $10,000 by the will of the late 
A. D. Manson, of that city. 


Of the 233 towns in New Hampshire 
195 have. public’ libraries. Only tg 
towns are impassive in the matter. 


Gaysville, Vt., has received by the 
will of the late W. C. Bucher a library 
of 2,800v. and a library fund of $10,000. 


A memorial library for the use of the 
English department is to be established 
at Harvard in honor of the late Prof. 
Child. 


Essex, Conn., has received $3,000 for 
a library building, and a like sum to 
equip it, by the will of Joseph H. 
Tucker. 


The Vermont state library commis- 
sion has arranged a series of library 
institutes to be held in different parts 
of the state. 


The annual report of the Fairhaven 
(Mass.) public library shows a circula- 
tion of 46,271v. for 1896; number in li- 
brary, 11,82Iv. 


The Lynn (Mass.) public library re- 
ports number of books 53,095; circula- 
tion, 118,977v.; reference room use, '50,- 
877. J. C. Houghton is reélected li- 
brarian. 
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Portsmouth (N. H.) public library has 
received a gift of 532 books from Mrs 
A. G. Eddy, of Boston, who is a native 
of Portsmouth. 


H. W. Elmendorf and wife are again 
in this country. Mr Elmendorf will 
assist the committee in Boston, in mak- 
ing arrangements for the European 
trip. 

The report of Woburn ( Mass.) pub- 
lic library gives total no. of books 35,- 
887; registration, 9,258; circulation, 57,- 
o046v.; total expense, $6,829; salaries, 
$2,950. 


The marriage of Gardner M. Jones, 
of Salem, Mass., and Kate E. Sanborn, 
of Manchester, N. H., will take place 
in June, and the happy pair will go 
abroad with the librarians’ party. 


Anna Metcalf, librarian of Harris 
institute, Woonsocket, R.I., has been 
granted a six months’ leave of absence, 
and sailed for Europe March 31. Anna 
H. Ward will act in Miss Metcalf’s place 
during her absence. 


The Dedham (Mass.) public libtary 
recently celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary. Frances M. Mann has been li- 
brarian from thestart. They have now 
a $35,500 building, 15,000 books, 27,- 
764 borrowers, and $3,000 annual appro- 
priation. 

Monson (Mass.) public library re- 
ports an increase in all statistics, even 
the indebtedness. The latter was 
caused by their new card catalog. An 
additional endowment of $10,000 re- 
cently received will give the library an 
increased revenue. 


The annual report of the public li- 
brary of Concord, N. H., gives the cir- 
culation 90,306v., loss 5v., no. of books 
in library 20,000. The library has been 
reclassified, reshelved, and a card cata- 
log has been made. The two-book sys- 
tem has been introduced. 


The art department of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) public library is giving the 
second series of its third annual exhibi- 
tion. . Nearly 200: pieces of water col- 
ors and pastels by New York and east- 
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ern artists are attracting attention to 
the collection. The exhibition time ex- 
tends from March 6 to April to. 


Central Atlantic 


Newburgh (N. Y.) public library re- 
ports 22,034v. and the home circulation 
74,515. 

A new library building worth $350,- 
000 will be built soon for the New York 
university, on University Heights, N. Y. 


Chester (Pa.) public library reports 
12,201v. in circulation. Mattie Smith 
was elected librarian to succeed Miss 
Burnap. 


The National library has sustained 
the loss by theft of valuable autograph 
material, by two library clerks. They 
are under arrest and detectives are re- 
covering most of the stolen Rpts 
from New York dealers. 


The report of Librarian Pc of 
Philadelphia, just issued, gives an inter- 
esting account of the library movement 
in that city for many years past. The 
circulation for the year ending Septem- 
ber, 1896, was 1,293,004Vv. 

G. A. MacBeth, one of the trustees 
of the Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, is 
a warm friend of the appraisal of liter- 
ature as undertaken by the Publishing 
Section of the A.L. A. His board has 
voted $100 a year in aid of the work. 


It will be noticed elsewhere that G. 
E. Stechert, the well-known bookseller 
of New York, has moved his place of 
business to No. 9 E. 16th St., where he 
has enlarged quarters, better light, and 
better facilities for serving his custom- 
ers. 


The school authorities of Allegheny, 
Pa., have decided that the pupils of 
the public schools shall be limited to 
certain lines of reading in the public 
library. These include about s500v. on 
science, history, travel, and standard 
fiction. The outcome will be watched 
with interest. 


Franklin and Marshall college, of 
Pennsylvania, has received from Gen. J. 
W. De Peyster the gift of a thoroughly 
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equipped library and reading room. 
The corner stone will be laid May 1 
and the building completed by Septem- 
ber. The college has also received, 
by the will of Peter Kerlin, $10,000, the 
annual interest of which is to be used 
in buying books for the library. 


The annual report of the New York 
free circulating library for 1896 shows 
that there are now seven branches. 
Last year these libraries circulated 752,- 
329v., being an increase of 97,878 over 
the preceding year. Of these books 
87,527 were printed in foreign languages, 
chiefly German. There are five read- 
ing rooms that are used by 234,730 per- 
sons, who read, besides newspapers and 
magazines, 24,455 books from the libra- 
ries. The latter now contain 93,772Vv., 
an increase of 12,372 over 1895. The 
treasurer’s report shows a deficit of $278. 


The efforts of those interested have 
secured a free public library for Buffalo. 
The contract provides for the transfer 
to the city for 99 years of the library, 
consisting of about 84,000 books and 
10,000 pamphlets, and its revenues, etc. 
The right is reserved by the library as- 
sociation to sell any of its real estate 
excepting the library building, and to 
devote the proceeds to the payment of 
its debts and to use the income of any- 
thing remaining for the benefit of the 
free library. The contract provides 
that the city shall maintain the library 
and provide for its care, increase, and 
improvement, and shall make annual 
appropriations for the same. The li- 
brary is to be managed by a board of 
10 trustees, to consist of the president, 
vice-president, and three managers of 
the Buffalo library—the mayor, cor- 
poration council, and the superintend- 
ent of education, who shall be mem- 
bers of the board, ex officio—and two 
citizens who shall complete the board. 


Central 
Cornelia Marvin has been elected li- 
brarian in charge at Oak Park, III. 


The Fort Dodge (Ia.) new public li- 
brary now has a total of 7,750v.; circu- 
lation, 20,160v. 














News from the Library Field 


W. E. Henry, for many years a teach- 
er, has been elected State librarian of 
Indiana. 


The Fairfield (la.) library has now a 
total of 16,566v.; 776v. were added last 
year and the circulation was 6,715. 


The Woman’s club, of Glenwood, Ia., 
has opened a public library in that 
city. Mrs M.A. Bellatti is librarian. 


Martha E. Buhre, for a long time li- 
brarian in charge of Scoville institute, 
Oak Park, IIl., has resigned her position. 


The public library of Quincy, IIl., has 
given room within its quarters for the 
library of the medical association of 
that city. 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Missouri legislature permitting incor- 
porated cities to levy a tax for the 
maintenance of public libraries. 


The Newton (Kan.) free library has 
a new card catalog and other improve- 
ments; books, 4,159; circulation, II,- 
g17v.; readers in reading room, 18,276. 


Iowa City, Algona, Clear Lake, and 
Estherville, in lowa, will determine by a 
popular vote the proposition to sup- 
port by public taxation free public li- 
braries. 

The report of the public library of 
Logansport, Ind., gives 2,300v.in library, 
circulation 29,835v. ~ It also speaks of 
the unique condition of plenty of room 
and light. 


Sen. J. H. Stout, who has so gener- 
ously aided libraries and educational 
work in Wisconsin, has been appointed 
_to the board of regents of the univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Webster City, Ia., has received $200,- 
009 by the will of Kendall Young, to 
be expended in the establishment of a 
public library. No other city in Iowa 
has so large a sum invested in a library. 

Mary E. Tanner, of the Stevens Point 
(Wis.) Normal school, has originated a 
system of traveling pictures, conducted 
on about the same lines as the traveling 
libraries. The pictures are placed in 
the schoolhouses as centers, and the 
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teacher takes charge of the catalog. 
Each child may take one home and 
keep it for a week and then return it 
and get another. A dozen or twenty 
pictures will thus circulate in a com- 
munity for a quarter term. 


Port Huron (Mich.) public library 
published the books added during the 
year 1896 in installments, in the daily 
paper for a week. The patrons were 
advised to cut the list from the paper, 
and thus secured the finding list for the 
year. 


The Cleveland public library opened 
its fourth branch Feb. 22 with appro- 
priate ceremonies. It is within reach 
of several of the largest schools, has 
4,000v., and it has kept 7 attendants 
busy to meet the wants of the people. 
The different school grades have had 
special days assigned them to be waited 
upon,as it was impossible to wait on all 
at once. 


The State library commission of Ohio 
has just finished a shelf list of the 
State library, which shows that of the 
70,122v. which ought to be there, only 
47,115 remain. The following is an 
approximate classification of the books: 
United States government publications, 
4,505; Ohio state publications, 1,212; 
books relating to Ohio, 650; state pub- 
lications of other states, 7,125; news- 
papers, 1,840; periodicals, 5,361; general 
ibrary, 26,422. 


W. H. Laird, of Winona, Minn., will 
present that city with a $40,000 free 
public library. The city is to provide 
1 mill tax for books and the support of 
the library for Io years, and after that 
the tax is never to be lower than one- 
half mill. The plans were drawn by 
W. P. Laird, lecturer on architecture 
in the university of Pennsylvania, who 
will supervise the erection of the build- 
ing, E. V. Seeler, architect, of Philadel- 
phia, being associated with him. The 
plans call for a Bedford stone fireproof 
building 84x64 feet in size, one story 
with a lofty basement beneath, and a 
stack room at the rear 30 feet in length, 
with accommodations for 30,000v. In 
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the center of the building is to be a 
dome 50 feet high to light the large 
exchange room beneath, from which 
the administration room and book stack 
are to open inthe rear. The east side 
of the first floor is to be occupied by a 
large reading room, and on the west 
side an art gallery lighted entirely from 
above is planned, and adjoining a ref- 
erence room and a room for the use of 
the directors. The basement arrange- 
ment includes a large lecture room, a 
cast room, packing room and children’s 
room, besides the necessary space for 
heating arrangements. Winona _ has 
maintained a public library for nfore 
than 30 years, which now contains 
about 12,000v.; but the books have been 
badly housed, and the need for a better 
building impressed itself upon Mr Laird, 
with the gratifying result of the gift of 
this beautiful building. 
South 

Mississippi has no public free library 
except the Jaw library in the capitol at 
Jackson. Virginia has 22, Kentucky 
and Louisiana each 20, South Carolina 
18, Tennessee and Georgia each I5, 
Alabama 8. 

-Swante Palma has presented to the 
University of Texas 25,000 books val- 
ued at $100,000. Swante Palma has 
spent 50 years in the collection of this 
library. The collection includes not 
only general Jiterature, history, and bi- 
ography, but also art books illustrating 
medizval and modern art, customs, and 
manners. Swante Palma has lived in 
Texas for 53 years. For the last 31 
years he has been Swedish vice-consul 
in Austin. 

Pacific Coast 

The university of California has re- 
ceived a Semitic library of 1,coov. from 
the collection of the late Rabbi Greene- 
baum, of Germany. It is a gift from the 
rabbi's son. 


Mrs Leland Stanford has deeded her 
magnificent mansion on Nob Hill, San 
Francisco, to the university founded by 
her husband, for a college library build- 
ing. The value of the gift is over $1,- 
900,000. 
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National Epics 


Is the title of-a new book by Kate 
Milner Rabb, which is published by 
A. C. McClurg & Co. National Epics 
gives an historical and descriptive 
sketch of seventeen of the great epics 
of the world, with short bibliographies 
of the same, and with illustrative ex- 
tracts from the poems themselves. 
There is enough of each selection to 
give the reader an idea of the poem in 
its entirety. Many of these epics are 
inaccessible to the general reader, and 
others are of such length as to deter 
one from undertaking their perusal. 
The book is also intended as an intro- 
duction to the study of the epics. 

The story of some of these epics has 
been told briefly in various poetical 
works, but this is the first time that an 
attempt has been made to collect so 
many and arrange them bibliographi- 
cally and tell them at such length. 
The only similar book is Dobson’s 
Classic poets, in which a part of those 
appearing in National Epics is given. 

The bibliographies and tests of trans- 
lations will make the work especially 
valuable for libraries and classes, while 
the stories, in which an attempt has 
been made to preserve the style and 
epithets of the original, will make it 
interesting to the general reader. 

The epics included in the book are 


_The Maha-bharata and The Ramayana, 


Hindu; The Iliad, Greek; The Odyssey 
and The Kalevala, Finnish; The A-neid, 
Roman; Beowulf, Saxon; The Nibel- 
ungen Lied, German; The Song of Ro- 
land, French; The Shah-Nameh, Per- 
sian; The Poem of the Cid, Spanish; 
The, Divine Comedy, Italian; The Or- 
lando Furioso, Italian; The Lusiad, 
Portuguesé; Jerusalem Delivered, Ital- 
ian; Paradise Lost and Paradise Re- 
gained, English. 


Wanted —A position by a young man 
with practical experience in library mat- 
ters and well versed in modern liter- 
ature and bibliography, in English, Ger- 
man, Russian, Semitic, and Sanskrit 
languages. Address J.J. MEYER, 

Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


E have a department devoted exclusively to the requirements 
of public, university, college and school Libraries, 
We earnestly invite correspondence on any matters connected 


with this branch of our business. 





Our immense stock is always complete in works of general 


literature, embracing 


Belles-Lettres Art Music 
History Fiction Drama 
Biography Travel Poetry 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Acme Card Pocket 














CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 





| EXTRACT FROM CITY ORDINANCE. 

Src. 1.—Any person who shall willfully 
or maliciously cut, write upon, injure, de- 
face, tear, or destroy any Book, News- 
paper, Plate, Picture, Engraving, or 
Statue belonging to the Chicago 
Public Library, shall be liable to 
a fine of not less than five dol- 
lars, nor more than fifty dollars 
for every such offense. 


EXTRACTS FROM RULES. 
27.—Books may be retain- 
ed two weeks, and may be 

























| period. 
30.—A fine of three cents 
a day shall be paid on each 
work, whether bound in one 
— more volumes, which is 
not returned according to the 
/ provisions of the preceding 
/rules; and no other book will 
‘ be delivered to the party incur- 
ving the fine until it is paid. * * * 


RECEIVED. 











Under Pat. Sept. 26, '76, ‘Ref. Index File.” 


Mave sy LIBRARY BUREAU, 
CHICAGO, New York. Boston. 








Keep your Card in this Pocket. 








| once renewed for the same |’ 


























Pid 





This is made of strong manila, 
cut with a peculiar die, so that the 
cards can be put in and taken out 
with the greatest rapidity and yet 
are firmly held in place. 

The pocket is pasted onto the 
cover of the book and is used to 
hold the borrower’s card while the 
book is out, and to hold the book or 
charging card while in the library. 
It is considered a necessity by most 
libraries at this time, and is in gen- 
eral use, On the wielage is printed 
the rules of the library. 

Per 1,000, with printed rules, 


$4.00. Discounts allowed on quan- 


tities. 


DO YOU USE THE 
L. B. Charging System? 
IF NOT SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


Library Bureau 
215 Madison St. 


Chicago 
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[ESTABLISHED 1848] 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Booksellers, Importers+:and + Publishers. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 


PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BETTER SHAPE FOR BINDING 











AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 





Importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 


I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
II. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 





Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: ‘‘It covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.” Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ‘‘It is a valuable and useful work.” 

BPPPP PPP PPPPPO 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 





The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.—/V. Y. 7ribune. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, 1 vol., half mor., $5.50. 


Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger’s School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 


2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 


separately, introd. price, $2.60. 
The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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IMPORTANT AIDS 


In Selecting Books 


For Public Libraries 


Messrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. publish thousands of 
volumes which they commend to the attention of persons forming 
libraries of their own, or adding to them; also to those who have the 
responsibility of selecting books for public libraries. 

These volumes include works of Emerson, Hawthorne, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, Howells, Aldrich, 
Miss Jewett, Mrs. Deland, Miss Phelps, Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Wiggin, 
Scott, Browning, Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, and hundreds besides. 

The following Catalogues will be found very useful in selecting 
books for the library:— 

I. A Portrait Catalogue of all the Publications of HouGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., with portraits 
of fifty-three of the authors represented in it, and forming a book of over 160 pages. 


2. A Classified List of these Publications (in many cases with helpful deseriptions and esti- 
mates by competent judges), including books of Architecture and Art, Biography, Educa- 
tion, Essays, Fiction, History, Household, Law, Out-door Books, Poetry, Politics and 
Sociology, Religion and Theology, Science, Travel, and Books for Young Folks. This 
arrangement enables a person to ascertain at once what books are embraced in any of 
these departments. 


3- A Descriptive Catalogue of the books from their list (towards 600) included in the Model 
Library of 5,000 volumes exhibited at the Chicago Exposition by the American Library 
Association. The great care and intelligence with which this Model Library was selected 
lend peculiar weight to the judgment and the selections made. This Catalogue is specially 
commended for use in choosing books for small public libraries. 


4- ADescriptive Catalogue of their books included in the School Library Lists of several States. 
5. An Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of their Juvenile Books. 


Special Circulars describing books in the Educational and Law Book Departments will be 
furnished on application. The Bulletin of New Books published by the firm will also be sent 
free to persons requesting it. 


All these Catalogues are sent free on application. Persons desiring to start libraries, 
or to make additions to their libraries, are requested to address 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 2 

’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no- 
preparation. In 3o0z., 6 0z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


2-H IGGINS’ TAURINE MUCI LAGE A sttong, era ea gaeer pee ty Pinid aac 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schoo! Board of Indianapolis to the exci. 


sion of all other mucilages. In 20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and 1, 2and5 Galicn Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid. 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper t9 cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps 92r pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling booxws. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In3o0z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 0z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods sre peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet sprend easily and smouthly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch er flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil ther~ is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 


London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 


OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS AND BOOK BUYERS 


We wish to call the attention of librarians and others to the rapid growth 
and completeness of our Library Department. We are prepared to fill, with the 
utmost care and promptness, all orders intrusted to us. 

We carry a very large and complete stock of books in all departments of 
literature, including medical and scientific works. 

Our “K” Catalogue is elaborate and comprehensive, embracing the most 
important books in all departments of literature. 

Our “S” List is devoted to medical and scientific books, and includes the 
more important works of all publishers relating to these subjects. 

Our School Library Catalogue is devoted to the needs of schools, and is 
very valuable to all who are interested in school work. 

The Book Bulletin is a quarterly publication, and gives a list of many new 
publications, both foreign and American. 

Kindly submit lists to us for quotations. All inquiries receive the most 
prompt and careful attention. 

Librarians and library officials are invited to come and see us when in the 
city. We shall be pleased to show you through our establishment and, in any 
way possible, to serve your interests. Correspondence solicited. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


11 to 120 Michigan Avenue, 








Chicago. 


(OPPOSITE THE NEW POST OFFICE.) 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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The Library, for 1896, bound, $1.50. 


A. L. A. TRIP TO EUROPE. 


Special offer to American Librarians of 


The Library, 1896, 


A magazine of Bibliography and Library Literature, edited by 
Mr. J. Y. W. Macalister, F. S. A. 


The organ of the Library. Association of the United Kingdom. 


This work, the general interest of which is well known to members of the American Library 
Association, is especially interesting this year in view of the account it gives of 


...English Libraries... 


Recognising its practical utility to those who contemplate taking the trip to Europe, the pub- 
ushers aoe offering the annual volume for 1896, bound, at half the subscription price—one dollar 
and a half, net. 


Library Bureau 
10 Bloomsbury Street, ete - London. 
READY MARCH 25 


Guide to the Literature of Fine Art and Music 


A thousand titles, with descriptive, critical, and comparative notes. 








Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Illustration, Pottery, Metal-work, etc. 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 


President Fine Art Federation of New York; Author of ‘‘ European Architecture.” 


MUSIC. 


Its History; Folk-song; National music; Biography; Wagneriana, etc. By Henry E. Krehbiel, 
Musical Editor New York Tribune; Author of “ How to Listen to Music,” 
“Studies in the Wagnerian Drama,” etc. 


PustisHeo ror THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Library Bureau, 
Boston. Chicago. ‘New York. Philadelphia. London. 


Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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E beg to inform Librarians that beside our 
Regular Edition Work, we make a specialty of 








Kebinding O10 Volumes 
of every Description. 








Our English Sewing guarantees a flexible and 





durable book, and our low prices and excellency of work- 











manship are beyond competition. Special attention iS 





also given to the 


Binding of Periodicals 
IN ANY STYLE 





which may be desired by the librarian. 


Boston Bookbinding Go. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Otto Harrassowitz: Leipzig 


BSookseller and Library Agent 


PUBLISHER OF THE 


German Library Journal 
(Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen) 


O. H.’s Large and carefully selected stock of second-hand books comprises all 
branches of literature; about 20 carefully classified catalogues published yearly 
and sent free on application. (Please state the branch of literature wanted.) 
Orders solicited direct or through a bookseller doing business with Leipzig. 


O. H.’s Library Department executes commissions of every kind at the fairest con- 
ditions. 


Shipments to New York twice every month. Small parcels collected into large boxes, 
making the same pro rata savings of expenses as large lots sent direct. Urgent 
orders filled by mail in less than four weeks. Bindings in all styles. 

Free of duty. - 

First rate references will ‘be given by leading American Librarians. 


New York Bankers: Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 


i— Sia tle an x 
OUR CATALOGUE: 


JUST READY. 

















5 de od ol al ASK FOR IT IF INTERESTED. 


RARE OLD BOOKS. 


Have you wants in this line? We will supply them. 
If not in stock we find them. 





Magazines and Periodicals. 


Qdd Numbers, Volumes or Complete Sets. 
SEND US YOUR WANT LIST. 


Ye Olde Booke art, 133 North 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 
The latest publications of all the leading American 
9 and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 
Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 
SONS porting books free of duty. 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. MODEL LIBRARIES 


A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 





ONE THOUSAND annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 
Correspoidence Solicited. 





Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 





cl i te ari nc ae SS 











BINDING DEVICE, 


Sweewowms Boston Library Binder 
a 


USED IN 








Nothing to get out of order. 
SIMPLEST No perforations to make or strings to tie. 


No locks, springs or other devices to get 


and BEST. out of order. 


No keys to lose or wear ont. 























DIRECTIONS; Patentee and 
When a pamphlet is to be removed from the Binder it is merely LE,.»* M facturer,.. 
necessary to draw out the pin A sufficiently to release one or more anutacturer,.. 
of the binder-bars, which can then be swung upward and the 
pamphlet can be inserted, and the free ends of the bars again re- MA 
placed within their slots and secured by means of the pin A. 4 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, SS. 

















When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 
2Star Yard, CareySt.W.C. 76 Ruede Rennes. Hospital St., ro. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 


Importer of 
..Books and Periodicals 


(Formerly 810 Broadway) 


NEW YORK 


HAS REMOVED TO 


9 EAST 16TH STREET 


BETWEEN UNION SQUARE AND FIFTH AVE. 


American Agent for the Monthly New Book List of English 
publications. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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NOW READY. 






sara? THEOR®: OF 


National International Bibliography 


With Special Reference to the Introduction of System in the 
Record of Modern Literature 


By FRANK CAPIPBELL 
(Of the Library British Museum.) 









Under the above title, Mr. Frank CAmpBELL, of the British Museum, has 
completed a work which has long been sorely needed in the Library world, 


It is scarcely possible to have been on the staff of the finest library in the 
world for twelve years without having abundant opportunities for noticing the 
various methods adopted throughout the world of literature, and the present 
work shows that Mr. CAMPBELL has made full use of his opportunities. 

The main purpose of the book is to show that the successful cataloging and 
indexing of literature, both National and International, is dependent upon State 
direction and control; and that this is the true secret of ultimate uniformity in 
cataloging the literature of the world. 

In its National aspects, the work refers more chiefly to the British Empire, 
but leads up to the dominating idea of an International system of bibliography. 

In spite of the technical character of the work, it will be found to possess a 
variety of interests for all who are interested in the art of cataloging literature. 


A special featuré of the work consists in its lengthy explanations of the vari- 
ous kinds of works of reference required by the literary student. 

To Men of Science it should prove of much assistance in its careful examina- 
tion of the problems connected with the cataloging of periodical literature. 


It will be found to have a special interest, not only for librarians in all kinds 
of libraries, but also for all students of general or official literature. 























One Volume, p. 500. Medium 8vo, Paper Covers, 10s. 6d. net. 


Library Bureau 
(Cepric Cuivers, Manager), 
10 Bloomsbury Street, London, W. C. 


Orders for the above publication will be received and executed by the 
Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St., Boston. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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THE NEW 1 


HAMMOND 


No. 2. 


THE STANDARD | 
OF THE WORLD | 














The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 











PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. _ 
CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 








Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 





FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. : 


FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 





Send for Catalogue and specimen of “Hammond” work. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. I 


424 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. ‘ ‘ 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 








